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PETER NASSAU, 
THE OLDEST MAN IN AMERICA. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact that the most 
signal instances of longevity occur among 
people of the African race. The portrait 
of our subject was engraved for this Jour- 
nal from an ambrotype taken for our use 
within the present year, and though it does 
not show remarkable age, it nevertheless 
is an excellent likeness, and represents a 
person who has attained to the extraordi- 
nary age of one hundred and twenty-seven 
years. He is now a resident of Pomfret, 
Windsor Co., Vermont, by which town he 
is maintained. He was brought as a gen- 
tleman’s servant from the island of Martin- 
ique to Boston, Mass., while he was a lad, 
long before the Revolution. He is of thin, 
spare frame, but bony, tough, and enduring 
in organization. His teeth are good for a 
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PORTRAIT OF PETER NASSAU. 





person of half his age, and he sees well 
without glasses. He is nearly bald, but his 
skin is smooth and but slightly wrinkled. 

His head shows great firmness and inde- 
pendence of mind, kindness of disposition, 
reverence for things sacred, practical sense, 
keen observation, order, discrimination, 
judgment of character, good conversational 
talent, and an excellent memory. 

Having heard of this aged man, and 
being well acquainted with Nahum Has- 
kell, Esq., of Woodstock, Vt., we wrote to 
him to obtain for our use a daguerreotype 
likeness, and also to furnish us with such 
facts respecting Peter as were at his com- 
mand. Mr. Haskell sent us, with the like- 
ness, a copy of a letter from Judge Win- 
slow, which contains the most authentic 
account that ean be procured in that vicin- 
ity. The letter is as follows: 

Pomrret, Vt., Jan., 1857. 

N. Haskett, Esa.—Dear Sir: As a re- 


port is in circulation relative to the age of | 





Peter Nassau, of this town, I would state 
for the information of the public, that in 
1821 I was informed that the family of 
Peter were in a suffering condition, sick 
and destitute, and [ called at the house in 
which he lived to inform myself of the fact, 
and making inquiry as to the situation of 
him and family. I asked his age; he re- 
plied, “‘ A good deal more than a hundred 
years old.” I asked him the year of his 
birth; he replied,“ Don’t know.” This led 
to a somewhat lengthy conversation, and he 
gave me the following history of his life. 

He said he was born on the island of 
Martinique, and there resided until quite a 
boy, and then induced by a French captain 
to go to sea; he did so, and on his arrival 
at Boston the captain sold him to the father 
or grandfather of Judge Parker, late of 
Mass., and at the time of the battle of 
Bunker Hill he had three or four children; 
and the spring of the battle of Bunker Hill 
he planted potatoes on the “ Hill,” and that 
the “ British” trod them up and burned his 
master’s, Parker, fish-house in Charlestown. 
In relating this he was excited, and used 
rather hard language; he considered the 
burning of the fish-house an unpardonable 
sin. He stated that at about the time of 
his marriage he united with the first Bap- 
tist church in Charlestown, and remained 
a member of said church until emancipated 
from slavery by the law of the State. 

He has resided in this town more than 
forty years; he does not appear much 
older now than he did at the time he came 
here. Since he has been maintained by 
the town, we have furnished him the means 
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to go to Boston two or three times. On his 
return, he several times brought clothing 
and other things that were presents from 
the descendants of his master, Parker; and 
without doubt many facts as to his age 
could be obtained from the descendants of 
his old master, and from the records of the 
first Baptist church in Charlestown, of 
which he says he was a member. 
Truly yours, GarpNer WINsLow. 


What a history has grown up in the 
world during the life of Peter Nassau! 
He has lived to see this country increase 
in population from two to thirty millions of 
people. Since he was married, children 
have been born, lived a century, and died. 
He lived nearly half a century, before the 
Declaration of Independence was made, 
and the generation which was then in in- 
feacy has gone to the grave, and the fourth 
generation from the Revolutionary fathers 
is now on the stage of life. Verily he has 
“come down to us from a former genera- 
tion,” and we may never “look upon his 
like again.” 
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A PHRENOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 








A mMorHeR, whom it has been my privilege to 
advise in relation to her children, spoke thus to 
me recently regarding the education of her little 
son, who is approaching that period when mothers’ 
tuition generally ceases, and who now feels all the 
difficulty which lies in the path of a proper edu- 
cation, for boys especially: ‘If there only were 
a Phrenological School I would not hesitate to 
send him at once.” 

Now, I can not hesitate to assert, that among 
the hundreds of thousands of disciples of Pire- 
nology in our country, there is not one having 
children but will instantly fee/, as with magnetic 
touch, this great want. You know there are 
Baptist, Catholic, Dutch Reformed, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Public, Ward, Common, County, 
Free, State, and various other kinds of schools; 
but not in one of them does common sense or 
sound mind truly govern, or shape the destiny of 
the scholar from the only intelligent basis—a 
thorough knowledge of mind ; and we well know 
that little or no discrimination is employed in 
teaching ; that the same amount and kind of ac- 
quisition is to be got out of each scholar if pos- 
sible, by beating, threatening, coaxing, cuffing, or 
any other mode which the teacher may select. 
All are hum-drammed through the same process ; 
the child possessing large language must be held 
back to accommodate the one who possesses it only 
small; him with small number must be thrashed 
or otherwise punished—the lazy little rascal— 
because he does not cope with him who has it 
large and delights in calculation, or happens not 
to come up to the teacher's standard, and so forth, 
to the end of the chapter. 

Only a thorough phrenologist, one, too, possess- 
ing all the requisites constituting the true teacher, 
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should be engaged in the important office of im- 


parting instruction. The grossest acts of stupid- 

ity and injustice are now eternally perpetrated, 

because persons truly unfitted for their positions 

are everywhere established as teachers. The 

teacher should be competent to examine, and 

should register, the mental organization of each 

pupil, and should classify his pupils from their 

known peculiar mentality. Instead of the miser- 

able routine of pouring over prosy books, stupe- 

fying and stultifying the brain, and withering, 

wasting, and cramping the body, in hot and uni- 

versally ill-ventilated rooms, instruction should 

be oral, and the teacher the great well-filled liv- 
ing book to be read of the pupils with slate and 
black-board, standing, moving, free, erect, and 
full of vivacity, with an abounding measure of 
pure air, and no excess of heat from stoves and 
furnaces. Of course they should sit for rest as 
each required, but perfectly at ease; and school, 
instead of being a universal horror, should be a 
joyous, happy reunion for information and pleas- 
ure. Oh, I can picture to myself a Phrenological 
School, where all are taught in accordance with 
their respective needs: a school in which no pe- 
dantic ignoramus has the right to thrash, or im- 
prison, or disgrace the poor little fellow, whose 
small calculation makes it an effort to perceive 
that twice two make four, for not rushing up a 
slateful of correctly worked out “sums” which 
he could not accomplish, though his life depended 
upon it; while he tortures him with whom words 
are intuitively but a play upon sound, because 
he will not permit him to roam through the pas- 
tures in which he delights. And so of all the 
organs or faculties of the human mind. 

We want schools in which the intelligence pos- 
sessed by each pupil shall be sharpened and de- 
veloped with the least difficulty and injury to 
mind and body; schools, in fact, in which both 
are augmented while knowledge is being acquired. 
We want a Phrenological School. Of course 
Physiology and the Philosophy of a True Life 
must go hand-in-hand with all else in such a 
school. Does not the material exist for its corps 
of instructors, or can it not be gathered together 
and duly trained for its work at an early day? 
And can not the necessary capital be summoned 
to the aid of the most glorious crusade of this age 
of progress and reform? a crusade against the 
continuance of a detestable system of instruction 
which does a world of injury to our own children 
and our race at large. 

As a Water-Cure physician, I have my share 
(often, I think, much more) of warfare upon ig- 
norance, bigotry, and prejudice, in enforcing right- 
ful views in hygienic and dietetic reform, but with 
all my past and future thought, and with all my 
** soul,” will I help along all who may devote their 
energies in the direction now discussed. 

Geo. M. Bourne. 


San Francisco, Cant. 





Ir a parent desire to have a docile, affectionate, 
and intelligent family, he must habitually address 
himself to their moral and intellectual powers; he 
must make them feel that he is wise and good— 
exhibit himself as the natural object of attach- 
ment and respect ; and by average children, per- 
formance of these duties will not be withheld.— 





Combe’s Moral Philosophy. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 
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Tue organ denominated Human Nature, 
or Intuition, is of comparatively recent 
discovery, and some phrenologists have not 
yet been disposed to accept it as an organ. 
But having made thousands of observations, 
we are strongly inclined to believe there is 
an organ adapted to the manifestation of 
the function attributed to this. 

Its office, as we understand it, is to give 
perception of character, an instantaneous 
appreciation of the disposition of those 
with whom we are brought in contact. 
Those in whom this organ is large, seem 
to comprehend at a glance the dispositions 
of strangers. They readily, as it were, 
feel another’s sphere, and perceive, without 
experience and acquaintance, those who 
have a natural affinity for themselves, as 
well as those between whom and them- 
selves there is a natural aversion. 

The reason we may not be able to ex- 
plain why it is that we like one person 
and dislike another, at sight; why we 
should feel confidence in one, while his 
appearance, dress, and education may be 
far inferior to another toward whom we 
instinctively feel an aversion or disgust. 
We have met strangers who were beautiful, 
plausible, accomplished, and apparently 
sincere, yet we intuitively recoiled from 
them, felt afraid to trust ourselves in their 
society, doubting their sincerity, and wish- 
ing to circumscribe rather than extend our 
acquaintance with them. This often oc- 
curs when we are introduced; and the 
stranger is thus comparatively indorsed by 
one in whom we have confidence. 

Those in whom this organ is large have 
but little respect for introductions. All 
they care for is whether the person’s asso- 
ciations and circumstances are favorable. 
As to his real character and qualities he 
feels competent to judge ; and if his opin- 
ion is favorable, he reads the letter of intro- 
duction without care. If unfavorable, the 
best letter in the world would not do away 
his opinion. This disposition is illustrated 


by the lines— ~ 
“T do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why, I can not tell ; 
But this I know full well, 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell.” 


Another person of equal general intellect 
goes out into the world, mingles freely with 
society, and is always the dupe of the de- 
signing. He may have Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness ; he may be afraid, watch- 
ful, and suspicious ; but he will be as likely 
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to suspect the wrong asthe right one. He 
will withhold credit from the honest, and 
trust the knave ; and is likely to be much 
governed by external appearances, such as 
dress, style of expression, etc. 

A man being a merchant, for example, 
and having a customer appear who is 
plainly clad, whose grammar is clumsy, 
whose manners are timid and awkward, al- 
though he may be honest and capable in 
business, will not be likely to get credit 
from him who has this organ small. 
Whereas, if a man appears wearing “ gold 
and costly apparel,” who talks of his thou- 
sands, and expresses himself in large and 
glowing commercial terms, will be likely 
to get into his pocket deeply ; while one 
with this organ large and active will be 
able to look beyond and behind the rough 
exterior of the one, and the show and pol- 
ish of the other; will extend credit where 
it is deserved, and deny it where it is not. 


This faculty is, perhaps, more necessary 
than any other single one to insure suc- 
cess in a mercantile, and in many other 
pursuits. A man having it large, goes 
among strangers, and seems to know at a 
glance how to approach each man. Al- 
though his manner may not be polished, or 


his fand of knowledge so apparent as to- 


render him, on this account, acceptable, 
yet he will strike, as it were, the right 
chord in every man’s mind. Suppose he 
is an agent soliciting purchases or sub- 
scriptions in stock, or in some similar avo- 
cation, and is therefore obliged to make the 
best of his time with each man, and ac- 
complish or fail to accomplish his object 
at the first interview, the importance of 
striking right and of saying the right things 
to the right man is apparent. To one he 
is gentlemanly, quiet, persuasive, and re- 
spectful. To another he will be frank, cor- 
dial, and familiar, and address him with a 
“ hail-fellow-well-met” spirit. To another 
he will be witty, and relate a story or two 
before he opens his business. To another 
he will talk largely and haughtily, and even 
impudently, and give a man to understand 
that if he buys of him it will be less a 


favor to the seller than benefit to himself. | 


To another he will “ merely call to show 


what his goods are, to gratify the man’s cu- | 
riosity, and let him know what is about | 


being introduced into market, so that when 
he shall find it convenient with his circum- 
stances to honor the manufacturer with an 
order, he will understand the nature of the 
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article ;” and with each of these customers 
the agent succeeds, and does a splendid 
business. We may illustrate it by saying 
that he knows which key of the instrument 
to strike in order to produce the right tone 
to accomplish his object. 

The other man may go on the same 
route, with the same article, and fail to get 
an order at every place, while the former 
would succeed in every. instance ; and un- 
less the article was of the kind to recom- 
mend and sell itself, in spite of the man’s 
mode of presenting it, he would do nothing. 
One would come home with flushed pock- 
ets and buoyant spirits, while the other 
would return dejected, penniless, and dis- 
couraged, saying he had certainly tried as 
hard as anybody could to sell the goods. 
This illustrates the statement, that there is 
more in the man than in the business to 
secure success. 


Some men can not, among strangers, sell 
cut nails or Indian corn; they are so un- 
fortunate in their mode of dealing with 
mind, that persons would suspect there was 
something wrong in the article ; while an- 
other man would take an inferior article 
and drive a good business over the same 
route, and with the same class of custom- 
ers. This explains why it is that some 
men are better able “to make the worse 
appear the better reason ;” why one law- 
yer will command and sway a jury by 
bringing each point of his case successfully 
to bear upon the various peculiarities of the 
different portions of the jury. Another, 
who lacks [ntuition or Human Nature, will 
urge his case logically, but he does not do 
it persuasively or effectually. He feels con- 
fident that he knows the law better, and 
has understood and argued his case more 
soundly and thoroughly than his opponent ; 
still, to his chagrin and mortification, he 
has lost his case, and, not only so, has lost 
reputation, and with it the prospect of 
business. 

Now wherein consists this judgment of 
character, or how does this faculty work ? 
It is an intellectual faeulty so far as it par- 
takes of the nature of Comparison over 
which it is situated, and it is a moral or 
sympathetical faculty so far as it partakes 
of the quality of Benevolence, just forward 
and below which it is located. If the 
reader can imagine a quality partaking 
equally of sympathy or Benevolence that 
brings us into fellow-feeling with others, 


, and of Comparison or intellectual criticism 
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which gives us power of analysis and 
ability to detect resemblances and differ- 
ences—if a faculty can be comprehended 
composed of those two elements in about 
equal degrees, they will have one similar 
to that under consideration. ‘lhis organ, 
in other words, both feels and sees. It 
criticises and sympathizes. We use this 
method as an illustration rather than as a 
statement of fact. 


The power of this faculty, Human Na- 
ture, does not depend for its force on the 
amount of general talent a person pos- 
sesses. One man may know a thousand 
times more of human society by contact 
and experience. He may be polished and 
learned ; may understand the force of lan- 
guage and have power to use it; yet with- 
out this faculty he would be constantly 
misled in his estimate of strangers; while 
one with a medium intellect and meager 
education, and scarcely any acquaintance 
with the world, will look right through, as 
it were, the stranger, and never make a 
mistake. This explains why it is that 
some men who are of small caliber and 
limited culture go out into life and suc- 
ceed, and become wealthy ; while another, 
with the same ardor to make money, more 
talent to comprehend plans, but requiring 
to influence men in order to accomplish 
his purposes, utterly fails. 

The knowledge of character, then, does 
not depend upon intellectual power, and 
we may here remark that some children 
show an astonishing capacity in this facul- 
ty; and we suspect that animals possess it. 
The dog never fails to appreciate the man 
who will treat him kindly, and to avoid 
him who is otherwise disposed. 

If we may be allowed the expression 
this is a kind of Moral Individuality. It 
sees the truth without knowing why or 
how, but it sees correctly. It does not 
reason, and yet it seems to partake of the 
quality of reason as well as of that of feel- 
ing. It appears to comprehend all the 
conditions and relations that belong to man, 
uninstructed by phrenology, physiology, 
and experience, and estimates a man and 
measures his caliber and disposition, and 
arrives at almost mathematical results. 
This faculty not only sees by intuition all 
those deductions, but does it without hesi- 
tation and without mistake. We suspect 
that this intuitive element comprehends all 
the conditions, mental and physical, which 
go to make up the man, just as much as 
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Ideality comprehends in a single glance 
all the elements of beauty involved in 
form, size, and color in juxtaposition with 
all the other relations that go to 
make a beautiful figure or splendid 
scene; and though the observer is 

not reflectively or scientifically con- 
scious of the fact, it is true that one 

who has a bad phrenological organ- 
ization or uncouth physiognomy is 
estimated by this faculty at a single 
grasp. It is to be presumed that 
these conditions help to form the pic- 

ture out of which these intuitive con- 
clusions are deduced. 


A man does not require to stop 
and reason in order to comprehend 





a Commercial Agency would give them, 
and even then obtain indifferent success ; 
while the former get the advice of the Com- 


coldness or heat, nor labor logically //777 


The unedu- 
cated ear appreciates the harmony 


to appreciate beauty. 


and melody of music, and the rude 

and uncultivated are moved to tears 

or to madness by true eloquence with 

out being able to define the laws of 
oratory or explain its condition. So 
Human Nature grasps the tout ensemble of 
a man, embracing his phrenology, physi- 
ology, and his natural language, going be- 
hind the courtesies of speech and the pol- 
ish of education, and taking in all the 
qualities, and giving them their true weight 
and influence, thus coming to a correct and 
instantaneous conclusion, while intellect, 
experience, and memory may stand by, un- 
able to solve the question. He who 
is conscious of a large endowment of 
this faculty, learns to respect its sug- 
gestions and follow its monitions. 


We know many men whose heads 
we have examined, and told them to 
follow these intuitions; that when 
they have trusted strangers against 
their inclination they have almost 
always lost by it; and when they 
have refused credit, even agairtst 
apparently favorable circumstances in 
obedience to this faculty, they have 
found themselves right, and the per- 
sons examined have indorsed this 
statement, without, perhaps, a single 
dissentient voice; while others who 
have it small we have described as 
uncertain and confused in their 
judgments respecting strangers, and 
very liable to be mistaken; and in scarcely 
a single instance have we been accused of 
failure. Such persons require all the aid 


| 
| 


| have this organ large. 


Fig. 1.—Joun Susaton. 


mercial Agency merely to ascertain the 
capital and external relations of the appli- 
cant for credit, but judge of his inherent 
motives and purposes by their own intui- 
tions. We have observed that those who 
possess great skill for detecting rascals 
A fine example of 


this development was possessed by the 


celebrated high constable of New York, 


Fig. 2.—Tuomas Moors. 
“Old Hays.” ‘The organ is large in nearly 
all swindlers, gamblers, and mock auction- 
eers, and those who prey upon strangers 
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in the various systems of villainy, from the 
pocket-book drop-game up to stock jobbing. 

We have observed, also, that successful 
artists have this organ large ; and since we 
began to write this article, we happened, 
in the company of five artists, most if not 
all of whom are distinguished for ability to 
seize upon the inner life and character of 
these subjects, and portray them to perfec- 
tion on the canvas or embody them in the 
statue, and thisyorgan is so large in each 
as to amount almost to a deformity. It is 
evident that the artist requires a deep ap- 
preciation of the spirit and disposition of 
the sitter in order to imbue the portrait 
with the native spirit of the original. 
Mere imitation may copy the form, but with- 
out the organ of Human Nature active in 
the artist, there will be very little of the 
soul of the subject beaming from the canvas 
or living in the almost speaking marble. 

It is not easy to represent the organ of 
Human Nature by engravings so that the 
general reader can appreciate, fully, the 
difference existing in its development in 
different heads. We introduce a few por- 
traits of well-known characters, all but one 
of which had a large development of the 
organ. , 
Joun Smeaton, Fig. 1, the engineer who 
designed and constructed the Eddystone 
Lighthouse on a sunken rock in the En- 
glish Channel, which has breasted the 
shocks of the ocean surges for ninety-nine 
years, shows in his organization a good in- 
tellect and inventive talent, but very little 
of the organ of Human Nature. The or- 
gan is located just under that middle curl 
of hair on the center of the forehead. That 
part of this forehead appears flat and squzre 
across at that point. 

Tuomas Moore, Fig. 2, has a splendid 
development of this organ. How different 
is the shape of the top of this forehead 
from that of Smeaton! Shakspeare had 
this organ immensely developed, and more 
than any other of the poets understood and 
portrayed human character. We do not 
know of another British poet that surpass- 
ed Moore in this respect. I[t is a peculiar 
quality of his poetry that he tells us how 
his characters feel, how they are disposed, 
and what they do, as a means of showing 
these dispositions, but he rarely tells us 
how anybody looks, except as the precur- 
sor of their traits of character. He is the 
sympathetic poet, par excellence. Pope 
had a predominance of the perceptive or- 
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gans, and he described persons with most 
remarkable perfection, but he did not equal 
Moore in his description of character. 


Fig. 3.—Dr. A. Brienam. 


Dr. A. Bricnam, Fig. 3, the late distin- 
guished founder and superintendent of the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
has the organ large. If the reader will 
draw a line from the root of the nose up- 
ward to where the hair commences, the 
location of this organ will be found. That 
part of the forehead runs up to a point or 
ridge. This strong faculty gave him power 
to understand the human mind and to con- 
trol it successfully. Hence his skill with 
and power over the insane. Dr, Rock- 
well, Superintendent of the Vermont In- 


Fig. 4—Joun Davis. 
sane Asylum, and Dr. Buttolph of that of 
New Jersey, also have this organ large. 
Joun Davis, Fig. 4, was a lawyer and 





statesman of Massachusetts, and was Gov- 
ernor and United States Senator from that 
State. There will be seen great length of 
head from the ear to that part of the cen- 
ter of the forehead where the hair rests on 
it. He was called “Honest John.” He 
understood human character and knew how 
to guide and control others successfully 
without a resort to the tricks and tergiver- 
sations usually incident to political life, 
else in his day, than which party strife was 
never higher, he could not have acquired 
and sustained the popular soubriquet by 
which he was so well and widely known. 


Fig 5.—Lorenzo Dow. 


Lorenzo Dow, Fig. 5, was one of the 
most remarkable of men for his eccentri- 
city, and equally so for his power to read 
and rule the human mind. This organ is 
shown large in his portrait. 


Fig. 6.--Stras Wrient. 
Siras Wricat, Fig. 6, the late model 
Senator of New York, the accomplished 
debater, the man whom everybody loved, 





and who was not surpassed even by the 
gallant Henry Clay for power to compre- 
hend and manage the human mind, had 
this organ conspicuously developed. 

We may remark that nearly every per- 
son who becomes distinguished as a teacher, 
or in any other walk of life which brings 
one into contact with mind, has this organ 
large. Some have talent, but lacking the 
faculty in question, they do not know why 
they are unpopular and unsuccessful. We 
may mention some persons whose portraits 
and characters are familiar to all, in whom 
this organ was large, viz., Napoleon, Jack- 
son, Dickens, Humboldt, Emperor Nich- 
olas, Aaron Burr, Wm. Wirt, Elder Knapp, 
Maffitt, Barnum. 

Napoleon was seldom mistaken in his 
man, and he made these decisions with a 
rapidity and accuracy that seemed almost 
omniscient. Jackson’s power over men 
superior to himself in talent and attainment 
is well known. Dickens’ power to com- 
prehend and define character gives a pecu- 
liar charm and influence to his pen. Hum- 
boldt, as a successful traveler among sava- 
ges, evinced this talent in a prominent de- 
gree. Nicholas resembled Napoleon as a 
governor of mankind. Aaron Burr, though 
men feared and hated him, still he held a 
charm over them. Wirt was an accom- 
plished biographer, and excelled in de- 
picting character. Elder Knapp and John 
N. Maffit understood how to reach and 
control the human mind as few in any age 
have been able to do. Barnum is a signal 
instance of capacity to read the public 
sentiment and cater for its gratification, 
and though he was called a humbug by his 
customers, still they would rush in crowds 
to his entertainments, with a full conscious- 
ness, if we could believe their own decla- 
rations, that they were, to be “ done for” in 
some way. ‘Though we believe he always 
gave the money’s worth, still be appeared 
to delight in seeing how far he could play 
upon human credulity and curiosity. 

We would refer the reader to several 
portraits in the Journa for the current 
year, to wit, Anna C. Mowatt Ritchie in 
the Jan. number; Stephenson and Father 
Mathew in Feb.; Prof. Morris in April ; 
Ida Pfeiffer and Jacob Frick in May; 
Horace Mann, Figs. 3, 4, and 8, in June ; 
and Figs. 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, and 18, 
and Lemuel G. White, in the July number, 
and we commend these portraits to the 
careful study of every inquiring reader. 
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ELOQUENCE—WHAT IS IT? 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


From what has been already said, it will be 
perceived that extemporaneous efforts must fre- 
quently possess many advantages, in point of 
effectiveness, over those which are prepared. 
There is another advantage they possess to which 
I may now allude, that of being always capable 
of being adapted to the precise circumstances of 
the occasion, in all respects, and which prepared 
speeches can not always be. For a thousand 
things are constantly happening, wherever and 
whenever speeches are to be made, to make the 
occasion a very different one from what could 
have been anticipated, and to render epeeches 
which have been laboriously prepared altogether 
unsuitable to the exigencies of the occasion at the 
moment of delivery. A prepared speech, too, 
though suitable enough in other respects, may 
sometimes even be above the occasion, which is a 
fault as fatal as any other; as, when a large 
audience has been expected and a small one only 
is present, and here, where a conversational tone of 
delivery and of thought would be that which 
would be appropriate, the nature of the speech 
itself, which has been framed with other expecta- 
tions, may require an elevated and impassioned 
tone and manner; and then such a speech, in- 
stead of securing the respect and admiration its 
intrinsic merits demand, sinks to the level of a 
mere theatrical exhibition. And every one knows, 
too, how often a few happy 4 propos remarks are 
hailed with the plaudits denied to the speech that 
has cost the labor of days in its preparation, but 
which does not, unfortunately, meet the precise 
requirements of the moment. But while I wish 
to point_out some of the innumerable chances a 
prepared speech has to meet, and to show that 
such a speech, written out and committed to mem- 
ory, and so recited word for word, can seldom, if 
ever, have an equal effect toan extemporaneous one 
of no greater intrinsic merit, I do not wish to di- 
vert any one from preparing for his public efforts 
most laboriously. There are many occasions, in- 
deed, when it is necessary, and expected, that the 
speaker should prepare ; and it is a credit to him 
to prepare well on such occasions, and to let his 
efforts, like most of those of Demosthenes himself, 
“smell of the oil.” It is true, too, that the great 
orators of all ages have generally been accustom- 
ed to prepare for all their important efforts. But 
they have done this, not so much perhaps to shape 
the precise language’ they should use—which* is 
the common acceptation now of the word—pre- 
paring—as to collect and arrange their material, 
and to have the further inestimable advantage of 
having the subject grow upon the mind, as all 
subjects will, by dwelling upon it, and exciting 
in the mind a still deeper interest in it than be- 
fore. No doubt, however, they have generally 
been accustomed to leave a very wide margin to 
the subject to be filled up, on the heat of the mo- 
ment, by the conceptions inspired by the occasion 
itself, or the particular circumstances attending 
it, and which would give a new zest and value to 
the whole. And, indeed, it is not to be supposed 
that an ext aneous h must necessarily 





be altogether unpremeditated in anything but in 
the language in which it is clothed; for no man 





can have his ideas so arranged at all times on 
every possible subject as to be able to speak well 
whenever he is called upon. And no man should 
be required to do the injustice to respond to every 
call, when the subject is either new to him in it- 
self, foreign to his mind in interest, or opportu- 
nity has not been allowed him to collect himself 
by any anticipation of the possibility of an ad- 
dress being required from him. 

There is a very great defect in the mental char- 
acter of some orators which should be avoided by 
all who wish even to converse with others inter- 
estingly, and that is, a tendency to wander con- 
tinually from the subject in hand into other things 
more attractive to the fancy or more pleasing to 
the tastes of the speaker. Some are led to these 
excursions of the mind by a desire to pluck from 
all sides flowery adornments to wreathe around 
their subjects and deck them with new and ex- 
trinsic beauties, and others from an apparent utter 
inability to fix their attention for a single moment 
on the subject. John Randolph was one of the 
latter class of speakers; and there is scarcely 
one of his speeches which, for all the bearing it 
has upon the matter which it concerned, is not as 
well adapted to any other subject as to that on 
which he spoke. Of what avail are such speeches 
as these? These idle beatings of the air, when 
whatever reputation a man may acquire for a sort 
of eccentric ability, it must be unaccompanied by 
any capacity to accomplish with it any proposed 
effect whatever? And there is another danger to 
be avoided by those whose imaginations are at 
once warm and discursive, and that is, that while 
they are seeking for the ornaments of speech they 


may neglect the care of the subject itself, and 


sink from effective orators into mere elocutionists 
who can, indeed, clothe 4 subject with beauty, 
but can not establish it on a secure basis; who 
can make a subject attractive, but can not con- 
vince any one that their views of it are correct ; 
who are all rhetorical flourish, without logical 
substance; who advance, in debate, upon the 
enemy like Chinese troops, with gongs and trum- 
pets, and banners, and paint, and all the show of 
a holiday, but unfortunately bring into the en- 
counter only wooden guns. 

What I have already said may perhaps suffice 
to show that oratory is by no means a merely 
simple gift of nature only, depending, as is com- 
monly supposed, rather on mere facility and hap- 
piness of expression, than on any other quality, 
but, that an extraordinary combination of qual- 
ities must occur in a man to constitute him a nat- 
ural orator ; for while all eloquence springs from 
the feelings, it requires the aid of the intellect to 
embody the ethereal essence of which the feelings 
are the principle, in palpable forms, and of the 
imagination to clothe those forms with living 
grace and beauty; so that, in fact, great and 
varied genius is as indispensable to the orator as 
to the poet; and such rare powers only can in- 
spire the words of an orator with a spirit which 
will not let them die, more than the songs of those 
worthy bards. whose hallowed lips have not pro- 
faned the founts where they drank at Helicon. 

It is therefore by no means strange, where the 
requisites for it are so many and so great, that 
so few men appear who eminently excel in this 
art. Nor, at the same time, is it strange that 





notwithstanding this there should be so many 
who should have pretensions to it; for while elo. 
quence and poetry continue to be so delightful as 
they are, there will never be wanting those who 
will be intoxicated rather than inspired by drink- 
ing at the bright springs of Calliope. 

But yet, after all, though few can hope ever to 
share the palms of either Homer or Demosthenes, 
no one should be deterred by this from endeavor- 
ing most earnestly to cultivate and expand what- 
ever powers he may possess, and bring them up to 
the highest point of improvement of which they 
will admit; for though excellence may not be at- 
tainable by all in this or any other thing, yet in 
most cases an honorable degree of proficiency 
may. And if we would wish properly to estimate 
the value of labor in accomplishing this, we need 
only open our eyes to the vast difference to be 
seen in point of available ability, and altogether 
apart from mere knowledge, between those who 
are of cultivated minds and those who are not; 
and especially when we find that skill in every 
art, whatever be the natural inclination of the 
mind thereto, depends, in no small measure, on 
the degree of application to it, will we be little in- 
clined to underrate the value of toil. Moreover, 
a genius for a thing is shown not more by what it 
can accomplish in that particular way with little 
or no labor, than by the ability to labor hard and 
earnestly ; for though superficial talents may be 
flippant, real talents are always of a muscular 
kind, and are not only able to work hard, but 
their abounding energies require toil, and love it 
for its own sake. 

Fesides, whatever be the natural capacity of a 
man, it is certainly true that it can be increased 
and extended by enlarging his bounds of thought 
and stretching his mental horizon still further out, 
and it is a delusion to suppose, as some writers do, 
that genius is best left altogether to itself; for 
what harvest can be reaped from a fertile but 
neglected soil but one of tares and weeds? And 
what sun but that of knowledge can make what- 
ever there may be of good in it germinate into 
fruitful life and beauty, and draw out the rich- 
ness of its wealth from the clasp of nature? But 
genius to accomplish its best effects needs, like 
mediocrity, those aids which are to be derived 
from knowledge, and which, like the lever of 
Archimedes, while they make ordinary powers 
more efficient than the rude strength of a giant, 
give to the strength of a giant the power to move 
the mountains. For, to all men, knowledge is a 
light which reveals, all around and above them 
and beneath their feet, worlds full of mysterious 
life, and hidden love, and glorious beauty, which, 
without it, would remain to them forever sealed, 
while they would grope about forever idly in the 
dark, blind to all the charms of nature, and un- 
able to read the wondrous tales she has been writ- 
ing since creation in her open but only half-read 
book. 


How great a stimulus, then, should the pros- 
pects of success, which are never absolutely de- 
nied to labor, afford to a noble ambition not only 
to win, but also to deserve the gifts of fortune! 
especially in a country like this, where every 
avenue to honor is always open to talent, worth, 
and industry, and when, too, he perceives that 
though nature may not have granted him greater 
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gifts than she has conferred upon the many, that 
labor can yet give a new value to the least of 
them. 

It is impossible, perhaps, at the present day, to 
say how far legitimate efforts for self-improvement 
ean be carried with success; but though we do 
not concur with those philosophers who are so 
hopeful for man as to say that there are no limits 
to it, and that “labor can conquer all things,” 
yet I do believe that by judicious training the 
effective powers of man may be wonderfully in- 
creased, in the same way as by the physical train- 
ing of a boxer his muscles are both enlarged in 
volume and hardened into steel 

And finally, though great and commanding elo- 
quence is a rare gift, and belongs only to the few, 
yet an honorable standing in this or any other 
art (as 1 have already remarked) is within the 
reach of the many, and though nothing can be 
promised when there is an absolute absence of 
ability, yet where a natural inclination to a 
thing exists in the mind, it is always an evidence 
of some ability, and to this, when it is accompa- 
nied by labor, a reasonable degree of success can 
at least, at all times, be promised, yet patient per- 
severance is always necessary to all; for even the 
greatest talents can not achieve their highest suc- 
cess ina day, and the foundations of all things des- 
tined to be great or lasting must be laid wide and 
deep, and by the slow results of laborious years. 





SYMPATHY: 


ITs NATURE AND OPERATION. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 

Tere is no law of our nature more beautiful 
in itself, or more wondrous in its operations, nor 
any which more strongly displays the beneficence 
of Divine Wisdom, than that by which those 
mysterious sympathies of mind with mind, which 
prevail everywhere among men, are regulated. 

By this law, which enters into the very con- 
stitution of the mind itself, our feelings are made 
to respond instinctively to the emotions of others, 
of whatever kind they may be, and to reflect 
them again, in all their forms and hues, as in a 
mirror ; and thus we become participators with 
them in all their joys and sorrows, as they do 
with us in ours, and those sources of happiness 
which spring from a community of feeling are 
opened up to all. 

But we can not well appreciate the full value 
and beauty of a law like this, which, more than 
any other, gives a gladness and a charm to life, 
unless we first consider what would have been 
the condition of man had no principle of this 
kind existed in the mind, and-then contrast the 
sad picture, which will rise before our eyes, with 
the happier one of his actual state. For we will 
find that, had man been created both insensible 
to the feelings of others, and incapable also of 
moving theirs in response to his own, nothing 
could have been more wretched than would have 
been his lot; for then he would have been en- 
tirely cut off from all those sweet affections, those 
urbanities, those courtesies, and those kind at- 
tentions of life from which its amenities chiefly 
spring, and which, in some measure at least, 
however seared that life may be, keep it still to 
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the last putting forth some fresh leaves, to show 
that it is yet green; and thus he would have 
been doomed to an existence which would have 
been more completely isolated in every feeling 
from that of his fellow-men than ever was that 
of the lonely eremite, and for which no concern 
would have been felt in any human breast, but 
which would have moved on from day to day in 
a round as solitary, dark, and drear as that of a 
body in a system without a sun—giving no 
warmth or radiance to any thing within its 
sphere, and receiving none from all the moving 
life around, to illumine its darkness or dissipate 
its gloom. But when we turn from all this to 
the actual state of man, the shadows lift away 
from the picture, and we become more fully con- 
scious of the wonders of a magic which can 
make each mind, in the sphere in which it moves, 
both reflect the light and heat of others like a 
planet, and diffuse its own like asun. For now 
we will see man leading an existence no longer 
shut out from a communion of feeling with his 
fellow-men, but surrounded by all those sweet 
interchanges of mutual interest, and all those 
endearments of life which beautify and bless it— 
calm its disorders—soothe its griefs, and give 
both an animation and a zest to pleasure and a 
solace to every pain. We will see him walking 
through ways where the lights of love and affec- 
tion forever shine, and their flowers bloom through 
a perennial spring ; where all the pleasures rove, 
and the sweet incense of the esteem of men is 
wafted ; where justice and mercy are to be ever 
found ; and where the happiness he receives and 
enjoys is only measured by that which he gives. 
We will see him kindling in all with whom he 
comes in contact the same benignities of spirit 
and suavities of disposition which adorn his own 
character, and an imitation of the same virtues 
he himself displays; and moving them to the 
same good-will, melting them to the same pity, 
warming them to the same enthusiasm, rousing 
them to the same indignation against wrong, 
inspiring them with the same love for all things 
good and lovely, and the same horror and de- 
testation of vice and profligacy which he himself 
feels. And thus we see all those distinctive fea- 
tures disclosing themselves which go to consti- 
tute society, and which bind it together by an 
inherent cohesive force in itself, in all its parts, 
which human laws can neither strengthen nor 
relax, and which defies all other force to sever ; 
but founded thus, in this community of feeling, 
on a rock, the glorious fabric stands bravely up 
forever against the storm and flood, and holds its 
head in a serener and purer atmosphere above, 
when clouds gather and winds threaten around 
about it below. 


But the sympathies of feeling which men move 


in each other are not, however, all of a beautify- 
ing cast; but they are such as those feelings 
which move them are directly caleulated to ex- 
cite, and correspond as nearly as may be to them: 
they are the reflexes, as we have already said, of 
those feelings imaged in the minds of others, and 
are only warped or distorted from the actual 
forms of them by the peculiarities of the partic- 
ular mirror. And then, as the worst passions of 
our nature are as liable to be called into action as 





our noblest, they, while they reward our gentler 
virtues with the same urbanities and tendernesses 
of feeling which we ourselves show others, 
give us back the same hatred, indifference, or 
aversion which we manifest. This is, therefore, 
like all the other laws of nature, a just law ; for 
while it proportions, as it does, our rewards and 
punishments to the measure of our deserts— 
throwing sunshine and flowers before the good 
and gentle in all their ways, and dry leaves and 
wintry gloom before the harsh and vile—it gives 
us that place only in the hearts of others which 
we have fairly earned, and that influence only 
over them which we have justly merited. 

In illustration of the instinctive tendency of the 
mind to sympathize in the emotions of others, an 
eminent British writer says: “that if a person 
were to stop midway on London Bridge, and, 
having fixed bis face to an expression of wonder, 
gaze for a little while very intently at some par- 
ticular point in the sky, on some clear day when 
not a cloud was to be descried in it, a crowd 
would very soon collect around him, anxious to 
know the reason of his strange conduct ; and if 
he were to pretend that he saw something very 
wonderful there, it would not be long before some 
of the others would imagine that they saw it too.” 

This illustration will suggest many similar ones 
to the reader ; and every other feeling is quite as 
infectious as that of wonder. It will go to show, 
also, both how ready the mind is to enter into the 
the spirit of another, and to think and feel as it 
does, and how readily, then, for that reason, one 
mind may sometimes inspire others with its own 
views, and impress them, even in matters of the 
highest concern, with convictions against which 
we would suppose them to be steeled, and which 
may be palpably inconsistent with all received 
opinions, or even in direct opposition to them. 
For it is impossible for us, when a man is really 
in earnest in what he says, and evidently believes 
himself what he wishes us to receive, not to par- 
ticipate with him, in some measure at least, in 
the feelings he entertains, and incline ourselves 
to listen to him with a secret feeling that perhaps 
after all his doctrines may possibly be true, how- 
ever absurd they may at first appear to be; and 
the transition from this mood of the mind to that 
in which it receives every thing, not too shock- 
ing, in a spirit of unquestioning belief, is rapid 
and easy. For there isa magic in real feeling, 
often beyond the power of reason to withstand, 
which puts the mind off its guard, and lulls it 
into an oblivion of its insecurity—in which it 
looses its own identity, and then surrounds it 
with an enchanted atmosphere, through which 
it sees every thing only as it imaged in it to its 
feelings. 

For this reason, the enthusiast who propounds 
the most absurd doctrines to the world, but main- 
tains them with that invincible assurance which 
belongs to intense convictions and fervid feeling, 
soon gains, after the first shock to reason is over, 
proselytes to his creed wherever he goes, and 
extends his influence in a continually widening 
circle until he becomes too formidable at last to 
be overthrown by any direct opposition. Mo- 
hammed in former times, and the modern fol- 
lower in his footsteps, Joe Smith, of our own 
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country and our own times, have left to us a 
Jesson which history will never cease to record, 
to show ys how much a man may acecmplish, 
when inspired by a frenzied zeal, in subduing the 
minds of others to his sway, and triumphing over 
obstacles which would appall energies less excited 
with that burning fervor which only mounts the 
higher when opposed, and kindles the souls of 
others into a blaze which blinds them to every 
thing but what they see through the same ex- 
cited medium. 

Every lawyer, too, knows that when he has 
once secured the feelings of his jurors in his 
favor, it will require but little proof to convince 
them of the truth of what he wishes them to 
believe, and of which they are not only willing 
to be convinced, but are even unconsciously act- 
ive themselves in laboring to satisfy their own 
doubts. 

But where the lawyer, or any one else advo- 
eating peculiar views, fails at all, where he has 
no settled prejudices to combat, it is not because 
his auditors were not to be convinced, but be- 
cause he was not convinced first himself; and 
this is, indeed, a fatal defect wherever it appears 
in the advocacy of any cause, and wil! almost 
always be felt through any assumed earnestness 
of manner, even where it can not be pointed out. 
The common remark, then, “ that every fanatic 
must necessarily be more or less the victim of his 
own delusion,” is undoubtedly true ; and it is also 
undoubtedly true that when an advocate succeeds 
in convincing others of the justice of his cause, 
when he is actually in the wrong, he must neces- 
sarily be, more or less, deceived himself also, by 
the bias and heat of his own mind, as to where 
justice actually lies; and it not unf.equently 
happens that, when the feelings become deeply 
engaged in a cause, they insensibly produce an 
impression on the mind which continues to grow 
upon it until the advocate’s own perceptions of 
the truth are obscured, and he is blinded to every 
view of the case in hand which does not make 
in his own favor. 

Those lawyers who are the most successful be- 
fore juries are always those who are the most suc- 
cessful in securing their feelings; and it some- 
times happens that they are not always those 
who are the most distinguished for legal learning 
and intellect among their brethren. But they 
are men of warm feelings, who have an instinct- 
ive and, to others, an incomprehensible tact of 
availing themselves of every access to the heart, 
and making themselves masters of its feelings, 
which can never altogether resist, unless disen- 
chanted by some more potent magic, the talis- 
manic spell of sincerity and fervor. 

I will illustrate this point, in this connection, 
still more fully by an appropriate extract from 
“ A Crusade in the East, by J. Ross Browne.” 


“THE HOWLING DERVISHES OF scUTARI. 

“ Gracious heavens, what a sight! A menag- 
erie of wild animals let loose would be tame to it. 
I can compare it to nothing but a bedlam of how!l- 
ing and hopping lunatics. First on one foot, then 
on the other. The shaven heads bobbing, all 
bobbing, together—and nodding and jerking. 
Jumping and hopping like gigantic puppets 
worked by secret wires ; the high scream grad- 








ually lowered to a groan, and the groan jogging 
down by degrees into a grint, and the grunt into 
a general howl, so deep and savage that the snarl- 
ing of hyenas or the roaring of lions would be 
eae ee ats 
Barbarous the scene may be, but not devoid of 
solemnity. And now a low sobbing is heard 
around the hall of worship—so low at first that 
it seems to come from spirits in the air; gradu- 
ally it swells and spreads around till the whole 
crowd of dervishes are sobbing, and the sobs 
deepen into a low erying, and the low crying into 
a wild burst of grief, swelling and winding around 
the hall like a funeral wail. From every eye the 
big tears roll down, and the faces and breasts of 
the sobbing crowd are wet with weeping. So 
strong, indeed, is the influence of the melting 
mood, that the wife of my Portuguese friend, 
who stood near me, covered her face with her 
handkerchief, and, I verily believe, cried as hard 
as any of them. It was the most earnest crying 
I ever witnessed—so like natural weeping that I 
began at length to feel moist about the eyes my- 
self, and never in my life did I come so near 
bursting into a regular ery. Five minutes more 
would have done it; for however ridiculous such 
exhibitions may appear, there is always something 
in believing people to be in earnest when they 
pray, and especially when they cry, which touches 
one in a tender part. I am certain Alphonse De 
Lamartine would have opened the flood-gates of 
his tender heart under a similar appeal to his 
sympathies, and have deluged the whole place 
with tears.” 

We have here the effects of grief very fairly 
described, and it will be observed that, although 
altogether assumed at the first, it continues to 
deepen as it goes on until it takes “the very 
form and pressure” of real grief, and ends at last 
with becoming actually so in no small degree ; 
for the feelings, in fact, lie so near the surface, 
and are so ready to bubble up from their fount- 
ains, that the mere simulation by a person of any 
feeling has the effect to make that feeling in some 
measure a real one; and thus it is, as we have 
before remarked, that the mere earnest advocacy 
of any proposition not unfrequently ends in con- 
verting the advocate himself to the views he 
wishes to establish, through the feeling it gener- 
ates in its process. 


But if grave and sorrowful emotions be thus 
contagious, gay and joyous ones are not less so; 
and thus happily our feelings, however deep, are 
never permanent, and life’s sunshine and its 
shadows succeed and chase each other, as in an 
April day. Had it been otherwise—had it been 
impossible thus to make our sadder feelings give 
place to our more hilarious ones, and thus wear 
them away by the attrition of time and the hourly 
oblivion of them in the sterner moods of the mind 
—it would indeed be beyond our art “to pluck 
from the memory a rooted sorrow,” or “ to bind 
the bruised heart and pour oil into its wounds.” 
But it is impossible for us, whatever our own mood 
may be, to be long in the company of those who 
are full of the unclouded joyousness of life and 
disposed to view only the bright side of every pic- 
ture, without feeling a lightness of spirit stealing 
over us, and our energies expanding with brighter 
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anticipations of the future and exulting in the 
gladness of unwonted vigor; and who does not 
feel” at such times that, after all, life is not all a 
desert, but has in it many a bright oasis, and 
spreading palm, and cool fountain, where we may 
recline from the heats of the day, and, while 
drinking in new delights from every sight and 
sound, find our very wearingss grateful. 

This tendency, then, to catch the infection of 
the spirit of others, will also explain to men who 
take no pains to make themselves agreeable, how 
it is that they can never be held in affectionate 
esteem, since their own dispositions are such that 
they repel rather than attract the feelings of 
others, and excite the same disagreeable emotions 
in their minds which have possession of their 
own; and no man can reasonably expect to be 
regarded with sentiments of pleasure whose very 
presence casts a shadow over the happiness of all 
whom he approaches. Yet it not unfrequently 
happens that these morose spirits condemn the 
ingratitude, as they deem it, of their wives and 
children, when they perceive every sign of pleasure 
suddenly checked at their coming, and a gloom 
settling down over the spirits of the party; and 
to even accuse them of a want of natural affection 
on that account, when, in fact, they themselves 
have nipped with their own frosts their affections 
in the bud, and destroyed every hope of the 
flower; for love, although it is a hardy plant 
which will struggle long and /ive through all things, 
can never attain the full glory and perfume of its 
beauty when chilled by daily neglect and de- 
prived of those sweet smiles which are its food and 


gunshine. 4 
It is too often the case, however, that men wh 
happen to be in positions of some “little brief 
authority,” or who are raised by their wealth or 
talents above the necessity of being complaisant, 
consider themselves exempted by their adventi- 
tious advantages from the practice of the most 
ordinary courtesies,,and frequently display a self- 
ish and unfeeling rudeness to others in their in- 
tercourse with them, which dispels at once every 
preconception they may have entertained in their 
favor, and leaves them surprised that men should 
become so blinded and puffed up with a silly arro- 
gance as altogether to forget what is due to others 
in the intensity of their self-adulation. Such per- 
sons soon lose whatever popularity they may once 
have had, and sometimes find, when it is too late, 
that even wealth and talent lose their prestige 
when unaccompanied by other and more estimable 
qualities, and that it is as necessary to practice 
those graceful urbanities which once made them 
loved, to secure and hold, as it was to win, the 
good-will of their fellow-men. It is a mistake, 
then, for any one to suppose that he can be 
warmly esteemed for any qualities but those 
which give to his fellow-men pleasure; for though 
talent, wealth, or rank may be indeed respected 
and admired, yet amiable qualities alone are ever 
loved; hence many men are universally loved 
who are not widely respected for any advantages 
of nature or fortune, and many men, on the other 
hand, are held in high esteem for integrity and 
talent who are not widely loved. How often, too, 
do we see in society the haughty beauty and the 
supercilious wit passed coldly by, and those atten- 
tions, which they consider but as the just homage 
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due to their superior claims, directed to some 
more modest and unpretending fair one, who, 
though less endowed with intelligence and beauty, 
possesses that wealth of unobtrusive affection 
which is “ beyond all price,” and which can give 
even to plainness both of mind and feature an 
irresistible charm! 





THE SKULL OF JEAN-SANS-PEUR, 
DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THE JOURNAL FROM “ LAPHRENOLOGIE.”) 


Among the artistic wealth of the museum of 
Dijon have long been several tombs of the old 
Dukes of Burgundy. Those of Jean-Sans-Peur 
(John the Fearless), and Philippe-le-Hardi (Philip 
the Bold), might have been designed by a fairy, 
sich is their artistic merit, the fancifulness of 
their design, and the perfection of their details. 

From 1840 to 1842 there was a great dispute in 
the Academy of Dijon about these tombs. It 
had been supposed for centuries that they held 
the mortal remains of the powerful Dukes of 
Burgundy, when all at once doubts were started 
of the fact. ‘“‘ The bones here deposited,” it was 
said, ‘‘ may or may not be those of princes; but 
as to Jean-Sans-Peur, assassinated on the bridge 
of Montereau (Sept. 10, 1419.—4m. Trans.) by 
the {faction of the Armagnacs, it is certain that 
his corpse remained in the hands of his enemies, 
and instead of being deposited in one of these 
sumptuous mausoleums, was thrown into the 
water.” 

After several months of disputing, the Acade- 
my resolved to obtain some direct testimony by 
opening the tomb of Jean-Sans-Peur. After ob- 
taining the necessary official permission with 
some difficulty, the marble tomb was broken into, 
the coffin of the hero of Nicopolis found and 
opened, and the skull taken out. It was broken 
upon one side. The broken portions were care- 
fully replaced, and the result of the examination 
was proof beyond possibility of doubt that the 
skull was actually that of Jean-Sans-Peur, laid 
open by the powerful axe-stroke of Tanneguy- 
Duchatel. 

A skillful statuary, not a phrenologist in belief, 
made a cast of the skull, and this presented the 
original features of the large and powerful head 
of the prince. 

The forms were strongly marked, and no doubt 
or error can exist in the following statement of 
them. Head square, flat at top, full at sides ; 
enormously developed in the postero-inferior re- 
gion of the affectional faculties ; depressed in the 
postero-superior, in the region of the organs of 
love of glory and of reputation, Approbativeness, 
and sense of nationality ; development prodigious 
above the auditory passage, in Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Secretiveness; absolute de- 
pression of Acquisitiveness ; the projection of the 
organ indicating love of contest, and courage, 
fully equal to that of Destructiveness. 

On the top of the head, only four organs are 
at all developed, but all powerfully; namely, 
Caution, Pride, Firmness, and Conscientiousness. 
In the ‘anterior region, Imagination and Benevo- 
lence are entirely flat, and there is a deep depres- 
sion in the places of Veneration and Hope. 

The forehead is not prominent above, in the re- 
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flective region, but only, and to a remarkable de- 
gree, in the lower region, the seat of the know- 
ing, observing, and remembering faculties. 

The results of phrenological principles applied 
to this head seem almost like divination; and 
render it possible not only to determine what 
rank in the world the organization would take, 
but most of its important actions, its motives and 
thoughts ; in short, to penetrate the inmost re- 
cesses of its concentrated nature. 

Among the prominent organs of this head, the 
enormous development of pride is astonishing. 
This faculty dominated over all the others, and 
was the prime motive of the whole organization. 
Not being opposed by Benevolence, Veneration, 
or fear of public opinion (all three being depress- 
ed), this faculty was liable to become an unre- 
strained and unlimited ambition, respecting nei- 
ther religion nor law, and in the effort to realize 
its aspirations, finding in the other strong faculties 
most powerful instruments ; cunning for artifice 
and destructiveness in its most terrible violence ; 
while it was at the same time protected by the ex- 
tremest circumspection, and the most consummate 
foresight. 

Conscientiousness, pretty strongly developed, 
might balance these passions, and sometimes di- 
rect the whole organization, by agitating it with 
remorse or restraining or strengthening its in- 
stincts of energy, contest, artifice, or destruction. 

It is singular enough to find prominent in the 
head of a man like Jean-Sans-Peur the organ of 
justice ; and history would at first indicate that 
Phrenology is at fault in this point. But careful 
study of the forms of the head, and consideration 
of the laws of the associated action of the facul- 
ties, wtll furnish a most clear and logical expla- 
nation of the remarkable actions of this celebrated 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Pride, upheld by the instinct for fighting, would 
naturally be early developed in such a character. 
Before becoming the ambitious felon who impris- 
oned his sovereign and bathed his hands in the 
royal blood of the Duke of Orleans, Jean-Sans- 
Peur had fought heroically on the plains of Ni- 
copolis. The lofty demeanor and courage of the 
young prince, then only Count de Nevers, excited 
the admiration of his conqueror Bajazet, who 
spared the life of his prisoner, not only for a 
large ransom, but for the sake of the esteem 
which noble hearts always feel for valor. 

Returning to France, Philip-le-Hardi being 
dead, Jean-Sans-Peur not only succeeded to his 
father’s duchy of Burgundy, but comprehended 
his politics and continued his plans. Philip-le- 
Hardi had entertained the design of becoming 
King of France. His son possessed both abilities 
and disposition to pursue the plan, and quickly 
attained the same popularity which his father had 
enjoyed. 

For such a political career were necessary am- 
bition, cunning, and extreme circumspection ; the 
leading traits of Jean-Sans-Peur, who was more- 
over, by temperament and by small development 
of Amativeness, little inclined to the debauchery 
in which the French princes were plunged. There 
existed, however, enough of Conscientiousness in 
his nature to restrain his ambition, although not 
to extinguish it. Yet it was the faculty of Con- 
scientiousness, the same which had made Jean- 





Sans-Peur one of the most heroic champions of 
the unfortunate Charles VI., which by associated 
action of¢faculties became the cause of his first 
great crime. 

Affectionate in his friendships, even to self-for- 
getting devotion, although, through lack of benev- 
olence, very indifferent to the sufferings of others 
in general, Jean-Sans-Peur was passionately fond 
of his wife, Margaret of Hainault. He learned 
one day that she had abused his affection, and 
that the Duke of Orleans had defiled his bed. 
Wounded to the heart, and his pride thus cruelly 
hurt, his own vengeance became at the same 
time also a matter of conscience, and he made it 
a point of duty to sacrifice to his honor his wife’s 
lover. In the shelter of his caution and his cun- 
ning, the duke hid his griefs in the depths of his 
heart, and made ready his vengeance. 

If Veneration had been a strong element in his 
nature, the duke might have been withheld by 
reverence for the blood-royal, from the sacrifice 
of the duke; but without that trait, and full of 
the consciousness of his rights, he did not hesitate 
in his design. 

The princes of the royal council were not slow 
to apprehend the designs of Jean-Sans-Peur ; and 
to prevent a catastrophe, they made every effort 
to reconcile the two enemies. Jean seemed to 
yield to their entreaties, but it was that he might 
act in the greater security. The two dukes soon 
made peace with each other; and the Duke of 
Orleans being ill, Jean-Sans-Peur carried his dis- 
simulation so far as to visit him and to display 
the greatest affection for him. The next Sabbath 
they heard mass and partook of the communion 
together, after having sworn profound friendship 
and eternal peace with each other. 

In taking this oath, Jean-Sans-Peur was in- 
fluenced both by his powerful instinct of caution, 
and by that of cunning, both under the indirect 
stimulus of Conscientiousness, but not guided by 
it. Obstinata in his resolutions, never forgiving 
an offense, his pride excessive, and his benevo- 
lence null, no human consideration would have 
induced the implacable prince to pardon the Duke 
of Orleans and to renounce his vengeance. Three 
days later the Duke of Orleans perished in the 
street St. Antoine in Paris, beneath the blows of 
a band of assassins, headed by Raoul d’Octonville, 
who was himself ordered by Jean-Sans-Peur, who 
stood by at the execution of his commands. 

His cunning and caution, which had facilitated 
the revenge of the Duke of Burgundy, now rein- 
forced his audacity. The very next day after the 
murder he attended the funeral of the murdered 
man, and then proceeded hardily to the royal 
council. Being questioned as to the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, he denied, with great assurance, 
having had any hand in it; but proofs of his com- 
plicity accumulating, his pride awoke, and after 
haughtily avowing the deed, he departed in haste, 
and with his usual prudence retired into his 
duchy, breaking down the bridges behind him. 

Jean-Sans-Peur now even took credit to himself 
for the crime which he had ordered; and far 
from seeking the royal pardon, he even declared 
that Charles VI. and his council ought to count 
him worthy of high esteem for having killed a 
man abandoned to all manner of debaucheries and 
capable of every wickedness. He even went so 
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far as to cause Master Jehan Petit, a Cordelier, to 
maintain before a full meeting of the council, the 
lawfulness of the murder. 

This audaciousness and immense pride subse- 
quently became modified; and caution, enor- 
mously developed by intense activity, became one 
of the most dominant faculties of the Duke of 
Burgundy. Under its influence, though no doubt 
still courageous, he became undecided, and mani- 
fested frequent hesitations hitherto absolutely in- 
explicable by history. Thus, in 1410, while in 
the presence of the army of the Armagnacs, three 
times smaller than his own, both in numbers and 
in. bravery, he remained inactive for five weeks, 
when a single effort would have annihilated the 
enemy. This extreme caution and his lack of 
Hope, causing doubt and anxiety, explain the 
several other occurrences of the same kind in his 
life; at one of which,i. ¢., at Montdidier, 1411, 
if he had attacked the Armagnacs, who were be- 
fore him, he must have destroyed them and have 
become King of France. 

In most of his actions Jean-Sans-Peur, influ- 
enced by an ambition based upon immense pride 
with no counter-balance, took little heed of pub- 
lic opinion. It is true that he remitted taxes 
and permitted his burgesses to name their own 
echevins ; but these measures were for the sake 
of gaining a popularity calculated to confirm his 
own supremacy. His regard for the prejudices, 
the approbation, or the opinion of people in gen- 
eral was so little, that he mingled with the écor- 
cheurs (a faction of infernal murdering robbers. — 
Amer. Trans.}, received their leaders at his res- 
idence, and even took the hand of the hangman, 
Capeluche. 

Although he had commenced a civil war, Jean- 
Sans-Peur had still a sincere desire to give peace 
to France. Undoubtedly, in his hatred of the 
Armagnacs, he had listened to propositions from 
the King of England; but that monarch having 
offended his pride, he returned to the side of his 
country, both for that reason and from conscience. 
In his desire to end the sufferings of his country 
he listened to the first proposals for peace, and 
consented to a meeting with the Dauphin. Some 
days before proceeding to the bridge of Monte- 
reau, he was already haunted by his apprehen- 
sions. At Bray-sur-Seine he halted, and remain- 
ed several days, reluctant to proceed and troubled 
with sinister presentiments. 

But as the time grew short for the keeping his 
promise, Jean’s pride once more mastered his 
prudence. Numerous warnings were given him 
to exact some secure pledge of good faith; but 
having advanced so far, he declared that he 
would rather die than turn back; and his Com- 
bativeness and Courage bringing back all the 
boldness of his youth, he appeared upon the 
bridge of Montereau upon the day fixed for the 
interview with the Dauphin, confident in himself, 
and perhaps too disdainful of his enemies. 

We add, to complete this analysis, that the 
duke had strong powers of observation, knew men 
correctly, appreciated his times, often showed 
great tact and great elevation of thought. He 
was skillful in arranging his plans, and found 
abundance of suggestions by the aid of Con- 
structiveness, whose organ is prominent at his 
temples. 
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THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS, 
AS SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
BRAIN AND MIND FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


No. IV. 

11. In any inquiry into the phrenology of na- 
tions, that is, the phrenology of man, it is a point 
of the very highest importance that two ques- 
tions, which science or pseudo-science has raised, 
should first be answered. Is man a distinct and 
permanent type of animal life? Is man, in re- 
spect to species, a single and complete unit? The 
opposites of these questions, Is man a transient 
manifestation of the common animal type, in a 
certain stage of development? and, Is he, as a 
whole, made up by the juxtaposition and interfu- 
sion of several different man-species >—these have 
been answered by many, claiming to be philoso- 
phers, in the affirmative. ; 

In the very outset, it was necessary to see if 
we could arrive at something like sure standing- 
ground on these questions. For if we are tospeak 
of man—if we are to study and attempt to un- 
derstand him—and he is our present subject— 
then we must certainly know first of all whether 
to study him from the point of view required by 
the ephemeral manifestation of an ever-changing 
nature and organization, or as a fixed and irre- 
vocable entity, filling a separate, indispensable, 
and unvarying place in the great scale of living 
things. So, on the other question, we must surely 
know whether we are examining an indefinite 
number—somewhere from four to fourscore—of 
distinct men-species, or whether it is in reality 
one being, one nature, one organization and idea 
only, in all these changing exterior appearances, 
that we have before our eyes. 

This must be our apology, if any is needed, 
for dwelling so long on these prominer t questions 
of our time, and of which we hope to complete 
the consideration in the present article. 

We have seen that man, being the most complex 
of all natures, is necessarily from that fact fitted 
for and subject to the widest variation. What are 
the limits of this variability in man? He has a 
higher and a lower limit somewhere. There is a 
line above which he can not go, unless by a met- 
amorphosis, ceasing tobe man. There is a line 
below which he can not go, unless again by a 
transformation, in which his humanity is again 
lost. We have only supposed these transforma- 
tions: we see no evidence that they ever have 
taken, or ever can take place. In our view, then, 
the present lines dividing man from all supra- 
human and infra-human existences, are simply 
the same lines that always have been, and that 
always will be, the partitions between him and 
them. Still further, it is by no means hard to 
see where these lines now run. Man is growing, 
asman. The representative brain is larger and 
of better shape, bad as it is, now, than it was in 


the very flowering periods of Hindoo, Egyptian, ) 


Greek, or Roman mind. How the capacities of 
constructiveness, of philosophic observation and 
conception, of ideality, and the sentiment of 
brother-love and brother-care toward all men, too 
small though the last yet is, have expanded with- 
in three hundred years! Is there any metamor- 
phosis in all this? Any passing out of manhood, 
to be something other than man? Any tendency 
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or intimation even toward such achange? None. 
Not the least imaginable! Man only becomes the 
more man by all such variation; never the less 
such. We safely say, then, that, in the present 
state of things, he never will become more than 
man; but will simply approach the perfection of 
the ideal which he embodies. Slow as the change 
is, the present century has more Baconian and 
Franklinian heads than any one that has preceded 
it; and of necessity, therefore, it has fewer heads 
of the Vitellius and Nero stamp. But the glory 
of the former class is simply that they are more 
human, not less so. How far this development 
may go, we can not foresee. “It doth not yet 
appear what we shail be,” in our posterity, and 
in the flesh, we now mean, not in another state of 
being. It isonly certain that we shall never rise 
above the ideals of manhood and womanhood. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that 
man never descends below manhood. He never 
degenerates into an orang, runs by neglect into a 
baboon, or slips by intellectual and physical in- 
ertia down several steps of the scale, passing from 
those, through kangaroo-hood, to the state of 
sloth, wolf, or jackal. We will not further argue 
the impossibility of such transmutation. They 
who claim that man is but a luckier ape, and that 
he has come from chattering on a bough to sit 
down in cities and surround himself with the 
wonders of science and commerce and all the un- 
told amenities of social life, must prove to us that 
he can undergo such backward transformation as 
that now named—that the instance can be shown 
in which he Aas undergone it, before we shall ad- 
mit their doctrine. For do they not remember that 
the rice and wheat which cultivation has produced 
from grass-like herbage, return to the same low 
condition, as before when the hand of cultivation 
is withdrawn from them? and that this is the law 
of every “improvement” that man can make in 
animal or vegetable existences. None of these 
“improvements” are permanent. They are all 
forced states: and they lapse fast into wild nature 
again, as soon as the force that upraised them is 
withdrawn. But even “ Aztec children,” and 
Bushmen, and Australian wild men are not 
orangs, apes, nor kangaroos. Man is not held up 
in those distant realms where culture does not 
exist, by any underworking force. Yethe is per- 
manent even there. Hence man is not an “ im- 
provement”—he is not, like the florist’s double 
rose, a monstrosity—made from baser animal tyre 
and material, and upheld by hot-house culture 
and art. No: he is a self-perpetuating, self-sus- 
tained, immutable, eternal, unitary type of being ; 
and we may safely defy the most profound and 
ingenious theorists of the time to bring forward 
one fact in nature which goes logically to prove 
the contrary ! * 

The limits of variability in the human species, 
then, are found. They are drawn by the position 
in the scale of beings which man now occupies. 
Never to descend into the similitude or actuality 
of baser species—never to rise to supra-human 
powers or forms—humanity is to work out its 
mission on this earth in the exact plane in which 
God has placed it—a plane within which it may 
rise, or fall, or oscillate for myriads of ages, but 
out of which it can never for a moment escape— 
until by the slow loss of heat in our planetary 
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system, or by sudden convulsion, human life shall 
be extinguished, and the earth be prepared for a 
new Genesis, and a new history ! 

12. A few new considerations, or new forms for 
those already stated, deserve a brief expression 
before we pass from this part of our subject. 

(a.) If man had been developed upward from 
lower forms of animal life, and some of these 
lower forms, as we see, still retained, the change 
should be going on now; and so should the re- 
verse, or downward change. For different cli- 
mates and habits present all possible conditions 
favoring such changes. Hence, there should be a 
regular gradation from the lowest apes to the 
highest men; and there should be progress and 
regress with various rapidity in various parts of 
this unbroken chain. In this chain, there should 
be at: amusing variety of hybrid, half-human 
links to please the eye of the observer, and assist 
the ken of the philosopher. But not one of these 


necessary consequences of the development the- 
ory, considered in connection with species known 
to exist, can be shown to be true in fact. 


(b.) We have presented at great length, in pre- 
vious articles, the argument in favor of the im- 
mutability of the human type, and against the 
hypothesis of a gradual evolution of man from 
the lower orders of life, drawn from the necessity 
of atypical organizing force, and the corollary 
that the parent must transmit, and therefore must 
have possessed, an identical organizing force, so 
that the first parents could only have come into 
being by special creation. We have done this, 
not only because we considered the argument new, 
but because it has appeared also conclusive. But 
there are other collateral arguments having much 
weight, that should be mentioned. 

(c.) Man undoubtedly possesses in recognizable 
degree all the essential organs, and all the facul- 
ties, of all lower animals. It is in what he pos- 
sesses over and above all that, that he is ever 
and indisputably distinguished from them. Let 
ussee, Man alone maintains, or is capacitated 
persistently to maintain, the erect posture. The 
orang and monkey tribes do not stand ; they lean 
forward, or drop on ‘all fours.” Man alone has 
the large, horizontal foot, and similarly directed 
knee-joint, the short, squarish pelvis, the well- 
poised spinal column, or the horizontal poise of 
the head, which allow of standing and walking, 
in the sense in which we apply those terms when 
speaking of his movements. He alone has a 
hand, the criterion of which is the power of nicely 
adjusting the thumb to the fingers, and he alone 
has a foot, in the human application of the word. 
The anthropoid, or man-resembling animals, so- 
called, are neither guadrupeds, nor, although 
usually termed such, are they guadrumana, that 
is, four-handed. They have neither hands nor 
feet ; but in fact paws, as have the bear and the 
squirrel, and only called hands because the 
length and separation of the claws gives them the 
appearance of fingers. Fingers, however, they 
are not, either in form, in use, or in intention. 
Like that of the brutes, the skull of the anthro- 
poid animals is small, depressed, projected back- 
ward, rough and ridgy, while that of man is 
large, projected forward, and smooth. The differ- 
ence between the facial angle of the highest 
apes or orangs and that of the most depressed 
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negro skull is more than twice as great as that 
between the facial angles of the latter and the 
most cultivated classes of civilized society. Be- 
sides, the facial angle in man is en/arging ; that 
of the anthropoid brutes, as of all others, is sta- 
tionary. We have not room for all the particu- 
lars of the dissimilarity running in every part 
between man and all beings below him ; but must 
remind the reader in closing, of a principle which 
hypothesis alone could so blind men as to make 
them forget (and man is the only animal gifted 
with the treacherous ability to Aypothesize), 
namely, that it is when we consider the i 
preponderance of brain over sense and brute 
force, which is met with only in the human being, 
and when we consider the tremendous infusion or 
unique creation of higher sentiment and far- 
reaching intelligence which we find only in him— 
it is then only that we can the most fully realize 
the utter impossibility of any transforthation by 
which his powers could ever have originated in 
theirs. 





(d.) If we'analyze more closely the mental qual- 
ities of brutes and men, we find this conclusion 
fully maintained. It has been said the brute has 
the faculty of Veneration. Point to the’evidence, 
That the brute respects, obeys, and defers, in 
some species at least, to his master, is no evi- 
dence. Deference and obedience, and even rever- 
ence, never so perfect though they may be, form 
not the remotest approach to veneration, which is 
a devotion of self to, a humiliation of self before, 
and a loving worship of, a Being or Principle un- 
seen, unknown, but received through reason and 
faith, and held to be supreme and eternal. What 


has the reverence of the dog, the obedience of the 


ox, the dutifulness of the elephant, to do with the 


- spirit in which intelligence and love fall down be- 


fore, and worship the embodied idea of, Eternal 
Truth and Goodness? So much for this faculty, 
because it has been a stronghold with those who 
would lower man to a cousinship with beasts, 
whose “* works,” if not their “ spirits,” are ephem- 
eral and fugacious, while Man’s thinkings and 
doings, even in the present physical state of 
things, are seen to reach into, and color, and 
mold the coming eternity! Then, again, brutes 
show us no evidences of possessing the faculty of 
Sublimity, which contributes in man’s soul some 
of its noblest conceptions and enjoyments ; or 
Hope, in any phase which goes beyond the gratifi- 
cation of the present desire; or Conscience, in 
any form beyond its lowest possible office, that of 
giving a limited sense of shame for wrong-doing ; 
or Constructiveness, in any degree capable of 
education, improvement, or invention; or of 
Philosophie Conception, and the allied love of 
ideas and of truth; or of Sociality, in any real 
manifestation of it (their herding together being 
in no wise from the refined sentiment of brother- 
hood, but from the mere propensity of adhesion 
or gregariousness); or finally, of Perfectiveness 
(ideality), that crowning intellectual and social 
glory of man, by which he loves, idealizes, and 
follows all intimations of beauty and excellence, 
creating of new and more refined material his own 
surroundings, and voluntarily, understandingly, 
philosophically lifting himself, and ever laboring 
anew to lift himself, up into newer, better, and 
broader fields of sentient being! Who will bridge 
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over these unfathomable gulfs that lie around the 
intellectual and spiritual nature of man, and for- 
ever hopelessly cut off the approach of all lower 
existences? 


(e.) It may be said, however, that apes, orangs, 
etc., have all these faculties in a rudimentary 
form; that they are undeveloped, as yet; that 
they have the germs, and only circumstances and 
cultivation are wanting to them. This, at first, 
seems plausible. But what “ circumstances”— 
what ‘‘ cultivation” has been wanting to them? 
If man was once an orang, or a baboon, then he 
stood on the same plane with them. More than 
that, he stood on the same plane in the same 
world, visited by the. same sun, permeated with 
the same electric forces, fed on the same air, and 
water, and plants, and animals, subject to the 
same change of seasons, and the same recurring 
physical wants which have stimulated him, it 
would seem, but not them, to rise to civilization, 
science, and untold refinements. How is it, then, 
that his anthropoid brothers (vide Messrs. Nott, 
Gliddon, Agassiz, etc., passim,) still sit chatter- 
ing and making grimaces on a bough; while he, 
in London, and Paris, and New York, rules the 
commerce of a world, telegraphs his thought to 
distant cities, and taxes his resources to overcome 
the obstacles which he in the way of darting his 
messages between the shores of the two continents. 
How have such immeasurable differences come to 
exist? How should any difference whatever 
exist, save in degree of power and attainment ? 
In fact, just here lies the greatest difficulty in the 
way of all theories which substitute development 
for creation ; namely, they accomplish too much. 
For, since the conditions of each zone are the same 
for all animals, and must have been the same for 
all in each successive age, no matter how unlike 
these to each other, or to the present, it should 
follow that all species of animate beings whatever, 
inhabiting any given zone, should all have been 
developed, or should be developing, upward to the 
same plane, and to the same type, and should dif- 
fer only so far as different degrees of the same 
powers must establish an individuality among 
them. So there should be no oysters, nor ser- 
pents, nor beasts of prey, nor cattle; for all 
should, under the influence of the same conditions, 
have become elevated into one great species. All 
should have become men, after some sort ; and one 
almost ceases to doubt the possibility of the con- 
summation, when he reads the views embraced 
and maintained by some who belong to our own 
favored species. Will not Mr. Gliddon hasten to 
enlighten us as to the reason why our brothers, the 
shrimps, and yet more, the jel/y-fish, are so tardy 
in their human-ward development ? 

What reason have we to suppose the brain, even 
of monkeys or orangs, contains in a rudimentary 
state the organs of all the faculties manifested by 
man ; 80 long as, beyond the mere mechanical and 
limited exercise of them in supplying present ne- 
cessities, none of them are ever exhibited by the 
former species, and some of them notatall? If the 
rudiments of all the faculties exist in an active 
state, some of them must sometimes rise to that 
unusual activity which should exhibit their pos- 
sessor as a self-constituted prodigy among its 
kind—a brute rising more or less into the domain 
of systematic language, of calculation, of imagin- 
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ation, or of consecutive reasoning. No such in- 
stances can be shown. If, then, the rudimentary 
state of these faculties in brutes, be not an active, 
it must be a passive one. If the faculties are 
passive—that is, dormant—the cerebral organs 
must be passive also. But physiologists will 
satisfy us that the cerebral, or nervous organ of 
any kind, that is not used, degenerates into white 
Siber, or cartilage; and that which was never 
used, if it exists at all, remains such: it ceases, 
or fails wholly to be nerve. It is then past resus- 
citation. The cartilage-organ can never become 
true ganglionic matter, and form a cerebral 
organ. For, before such change, it must be called 
into action ; but, having no trace of nervous mat- 
ter in it, it can not be called’into action. It can 
never be developed, because the primal trace of 
active nervous matter is not there on which to 
operate. Thus there is a degree of rudimentari- 
ness which is equivalent to total lack of possess- 
ing, and this, we apprehend, is the true condition 
of the RUDIMENTARY HUMAN FACULTIES in 
brutes. 

What, however, in such a conclusion, do we do 
with the actual rudiments of Hope, Conscience, 
and Constructiveness, which brutes are known to 
possess? We answer: these are parts of the 
brute mind, but their manifestation is very feeble ; 
and that it must ever remain so, as well as that 
these faculties can never come to be operative in 
elevating the brute nearer than it is now to the 
character of humanity, is at once evident when 
we consider the total lack of Veneration, Con- 
scientiousness, Sublimity, Philosophic Conception, 
Sociality, and Perfective or Ideal power under 
which the brute labors, and which fundamental 
difficulties forever forbid it either the high stim- 
uli or the effective means through which a human- 
izing advancement could alone become possible. 

(f.) But it may be said, and it often is said 
with triumph, that the heads and features of the 
lower varieties of men plainly indicate such an 
approach to the monkey and orang, as is only 
possible through a relationship such as would ex- 
ist by the gradual ascent of the man from the 
status of the monkey. This argument also seems 
plausible ; and we give, therefore, in Fig. 13, 0 
specimen of an unfavorable cast of negro head, 
which we doubt not finds its frequent parallels in 
nature, and which seems to give weight and force 
to the view of man’s origin above referred to. 
But how narrow is the reasoning which from this 
resemblance concludes that men are transformed 
brutes, and the negro the ‘‘ connecting link,” or 

partially de- 

veloped type, 
lying between 
the two! Is 
the conclusion 
one of such 

S directness and 
SAY cogency as to 
f Sa’ exclude all the 
gf J others? By no 
A ys means. But 
“ what is the 
true reason for 
this undeniable, though extremely distant, ap- 
proach in the features of some of the lower va- 
rieties of men to those of the anthropoid brutes? 


Fig. 18.—Nzero. 


Fig. 14.~AvstraLian or Kine Grorce’s Sovnp. 
We shall see. Man includes in his mental nature, 
all the faculties of all lower animals, besides some 
which they have not. Every living man, and 
women, and child has a mental nature in which 
are comprehended the same qualities that alarm 
us in the savage beast, and that disgust us in the 
viler reptiles. All that they can do, we can do, 
if driven to extremities, according to the means 
and weapons with which nature has provided us. 
In all lower varieties of men, it is these worse and 
baser elements of our being that are 
active and dominant. With them there 
are not yet brought out into proper 
strength those more refined, humane, 
and ennobling powers which, in the 
best specimens of mankind, overshadow 
and disguise the brutal activities. The 
lowest phases of men, therefore, neces- 
sarily resemble animals, and are more 
likely to appear as approaching the 
semi-erect orangs than the four-footed 
beasts ; but this does not at all prove 
their origin from, or kindred with, the 
orangs. These animal features are 
simply the necessary consequence of 
the fact that in their possessors the 
baser, the animal nature, is more ac- 
tive than the moral, social, or intellect- 
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characters they have received and such they trans- 
mit, and hence they present a resemblance to the 
animals with which (until they have received that 
enlargement and elevation of which they, too, pos- 
sess the active germs,) they have the most in 
common. And so in men and women of the purest 
white or Caucasian extraction, we shall see not a 
few whose features remind us of the fox, of the wolf, 
of the eag/e, or of the sheep ; but does this fact show 
us that their particular families are more directly 
sprung from, developed out of, or “ connecting 
links” down to, the foxes, wolves, eagles, or sheep ? 
We think not. When in man the qualities not 
possessed by orang, wolf, or sheep are super- 
added, or fully brought out in the soul, then man 
no longer wears the questionable aspect of those 
animals, The brute is disguised in him—could 
it not still be reproduced ?—but, thus developed, 
he wears the “‘ human face divine.” 

13. But if man be not developed from lower 
orders of existence, is he of one quality and kind, 
or of many? We purpose to add very few words 
to what has already been said. The argument on 
which we have rested the assertion that man in 
all his diverse aspects is really but a single spe- 
cies, is found in the fact that males and females 
of all varieties of the human type, from the high- 
est to the lowest, are capable of fruitful union 
one with another; with the further fact, that the 
offspring of such union is not a degeneration, when 
compared with both the parents, but often an im- 
provement on their average physical and mental 
power, and is capable of perpetuating a self-sus- 
taining race of men. With mules or hybrids, the 
offspring of unlike species, this is never so. . But 
the Australian wild man, who hunts naked in the 
forests in company with his fellows and with wild 
dogs, could still be the parent of children with 
females of the most cultivated and polished na- 
tions; and these children could in turn become 
the progenitors of a permanent “‘ mixed breed,” 
or new race, so called. And the same would be 
the history of the union of men of the most edu- 
cated and refined nations with the Australian 
female. It is this fact that nullifies all labored 
essays at proving a diversity of human species. 

Finally, another proof that the lowest men are 
kin to the highest, is found in the fact that all 
nations and tribes, as they become more enlight- 


Fig. 15.—Wire AveTraLian 











ual ; their spirits contain, as do those of the most | ened, approach to a common development and 


course of effort and character. Civilization heter- 
ogenizes or specializes the powers, the tastes, and 


polished nations, the selfish and animal desires, 
but without the redeeming qualities ; such are the 
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pursuits of individuals; but at the same time it 
homogenizes or assimilates those of nations. 
Negroes, Indians, South Sea Islanders, under the 
influence of civilization, approximate the course, 
habitudes, and destinies of the more favored 
nations. Thus, again, are all proved the possess- 
ors of a common origin and a specific unity. 





SETH CHENEY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue subject of this sketch died last autumn at 
Manchester, Conn., aged fifty years. The death 
of Mr. Cheney, one of the most eminent of crayon 
artists, just as his fame had become at once his 
country’s pride and his own reward, has left a 
void, not only in American art, but in a wide cir- 
cle of affectionate and admiring friends which will 
not soon be filled. 

The material for biography in’ the quiet walks 
of art are less numerous and conspicuous than in 
the case of the warrior and the statesman, but 
the works of the artist are silent monitors of his 
genius, and become brighter and more valued as 
time advances; when the laurels of the warrior 
and the popularity of the statesman may have 
become dim. 

A cotemporary, in giving a brief notice of our 
subject, holds the following just language: 

“ As a man, Cheney was known and respected 
for his moral purity and worth; and we have 
heard that he declined employing his talents in 
perpetuating the features of any person, however 
high in station, whose character did not command 
his respect. He was a careful and constant stu- 
dent of nature; but he was also familiar with all 
that art had accomplished in the course of time. 
A residence abroad gave him an opportunity of 
studying the masterpieces of art contained in the 
great European galleries, and also of examining 
the processes adopted by the best living artists. 
No man was better acquainted with the literature 
and theory of art. He did not fall into the com- 
mon error that patient labor is unnecessary to the 
development of genius, On the other hand, he 
believed that genius imposed the necessity of la- 
bor. The effects he produced by light and shade 
alone, without the aid of color, appeared marvel- 
ous to those who are not aware that the simplest 
materials are most effective in the creative hand 
of genius. Though Mr. Cheney’s efforts were con- 
fined to portraiture in crayon alone, yet his por- 
traits deserved to rank with those of Stuart, and 
Copley, and Vandyke. His heads have their 
characteristics; they are not simply delineations 
of external form, but of character. He was 
equally successful with male, with female, and 
with children’s heads. His crayon portraits do 
not challenge attention by elaborate detail in the 
finishing—they are lightly shaded, and very deli- 
cately and openly lined, but every touch has a 
purpose and an expression. No other hand could 
add a line without marring the unity and exqui- 
site harmony of his work. Every thing that came 
from the hand of Cheney was a gem, and the 
drawings he left behind him will be cherished by 
their possessors as among the choicest treasures 
of art. It is pleasant to know that his talent was 
highly appreciated, and that his labors command- 
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PORTRAIT OF SETH CHENEY. 





ed large and remunerative prices. In his branch 
of art he was certainly without a rival.” 

The Art Journal, to which we are indebted for 
the portrait, saysof him: - : 

“ It is to be regretted that Mr. Cheney has left 
behind no records of his observations and study, 
for the benefit of those to come after him. An 
artist who could, with his pencil alone, work out 
such beautiful creations, surely had something to 
tell about art which it were well for students to 
know. In this day of haste and careless execu- 
tion, the master who reminds of patient labor in 
detail—who gives to light and shade the study of 
the philosopher, and to passion and expression the 
acute dissection of the surgeon—is such as our 
art can illy spare; and we therefore have to re- 
gret the demise of Mr. Cheney as a master, as 
well as a man and artist. This is not the proper 
place for a lecture to painters upon the sin— 
becoming almost national—of careless study of 
nature, and still greater haste in her reproduc- 
tion; but we may refer them with pride to Mr. 
Cheney’s life and study, as exemplification of the 
True in Art and the Good in Man: Be ye like to 
him, and your honors shall be worthily won and 
freely bestowed.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


This organization indicates a remarkable char- 


acter. Few persons have so many prominent 
features as are here develaped. There is an in- 
dication of a great predominance of the mental 
temperament, combined with a prominent degree 
of the motive, but not of the vital. He was too 
active, intense, sharp, excitable, and industrious 
to live long and hold out. His mental tempera- 
ment so entirely predominated over the vital or 
nutritive system as to lead to a premature ex- 
haustion of vita'ity. It was too easy for him to 
spend what strength he had, but not so easy for 





him to generate more. His organization was de- 
cidedly in favor of mind rather than of bodily 
strength. 

His phrenological developments indicate the 
following character : 

His predominant mental quality was thought, 
judgment, originality, and sound sense. The per- 
ceptive faculties were large, and had a good deal 
of influence ; but the strength of his intellect lay 
in his reason. He could appreciate reasoning and 
first principles better than he could put them in 
practice. He also had great power of analogy 
and criticism. He had an intuitive comprehen- 
sion of almost all kinds of information, and was 
a good reader of human nature. He could easily 
suit his mind to a great variety of ideas and cir- 
cumstances. He had excellent ability for imi- 
tation and copying. He had a keen sense of the 
witty, and appreciated amusement. He had large 
Constructiveness and Ideality, and was very in- 
genious. He was given to mirthful imitation or 
mimicry, and had unusual imagination and scope 
of mind. 

He had a good balance of all the moral facul- 
ties except Hope. He was deficient in that kind 
of hope and buoyancy neceesary to an enterpris- 
ing spirit. His Spirituality more naturally com- 
bined with his intellectual faculties to give dig- 
nity and strength to his gen‘us, rather than to 
make him a mere believer in the tupernatural or 
spiritual. Veneration was only medium, and had 
not much influence by way of giving strength to 
his devotional feelings. He had particularly act- 
ive Benevolence, and a large, liberal soul, and 
easily suited his sympathies to those with whom 
he associated. 

He must have been remarkable for his firmness, 
perseveranee, stability of purpose, desire to earry 
out his plans and maintain his position. 

He had great Conscientiousness. Was consti- 
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tutionally honest, straightforward, upright, and 
faithful. He was particularly ambitious, and pow- 
erfully stimulated with a Aesire to excel. He had 
more of the quality of vanity than of pride. He 
was not haughty, imperious, or domineering. 

He was remarkable for prudence, forethought, 
and regard for results. He always had an anxious 
mind, and was never satisfied unless he was sure 
of success, or sure he was right. He may have 
been impulsive at times, but generally was more 
than ordinarily discreet. He had not much ecun- 
ning. Was never known for deception or in- 
trigue ; yet through the strength of his intellect 
and caution, he was enabled to conceal and con- 
trol his feelings if necessary. He had not much 
cruelty or revenge; had no pleasure in hurting 
or hating ; was herbivorous, rather than earniv- 
orous, in his tone of mind, His appetite was 
under the control of his intellect. His desire for 
property was governed in a great degree by his 
intellect. He had the ability to make money if 
it had been the bent of his genius, but the indi- 
cations are that his desires ran some other way. 

He had all the social elements strong; was 
warm-hearted and deeply interested in the soci- 
ety and welfare of others, and was capable of en- 
joying the domestic relations highly. More par- 
ticularly was he adhesive, and very easily influ- 
enced by his friends. He loved children, and had 
& nature that was adapted to them. He had 
strong connubial love ; was deeply interested in 
woman, and that interest was of a high and spir- 
itual nature. He was admirably qualified to ap- 
preciate and sympathize with those whose tone 
of mind were in harmony with his genius; and 
a woman with brilliant and elevated qualities 
would have been able to call out in him the deep- 
est emotions of love. He loved friends, children, 
home, and country. He had more of concen- 
trativeness of mind than of patient, plodding ap- 
plication. The whole make-up of his organiza- 
tion indicates a temperament greatly facilitating 
mental manifestation, and there was much in his 
temperament that would tend to develop his 
character. He was ready and fluent in language, 
though he was not especially inclined to talk un- 
less he had some motive to call him out. His 
mechanical judgment was good. His apprecia- 
tion of order and method, sense of music, per- 
ception of time, of forms, proportions, and out- 
lines, and the judgment of affinity and discrepancy 
of things, were marked talents. Caution appears 
to have been the largest organ in his head, and 
must have had a great influence over his conduct. 





Tue objects of education are—to strengthen 
each faculty that is too weak, to restrain those 
which are too vigorous, to store the intellect with 
moral, religious, scientific, and general knowledge, 
and to direct all to their proper objects. LExter- 
nal nature is as directly adapted to our different 
intellectual powers as light to the eye, and the 
whole economy of our constitution is arranged on 
the principle that we shall study the qualities and 
relations of objects, apply them to our use, and 
also adapt our conduct to their operation. The 
three great means of education are, domestic 
training, public schools, and literature or books. 
—Combe’s Moral Philosophy. 
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“JERRY’—A DOG BIOGRAPHY. 


(Catirrornta is a wonderful country. Every 
arrival of the steamers brings us a new edition of 
its multitudinous marvels. To say nothing of its 
golden plains, its quartz mountains, and its silver 
rocks, it boasts of the largest trees, the biggest 
fruits, and last but not least, the most remarka- 
ble dogs. The following article, which we take 
from the California Magazine, gives an account of 
a native Nevadan whose rare genius places him 
high in the list of Noste Docs. Our readers will 
not only be amused but instructed by reading his 
biography ; and whether they do or do not come to 
the conclusion that dogs have souls, they will cer- 
tainly egree that “ Jerry” has a heart to be admir- 
ed, and a head which many a biped of the genus 
homo might reasonably envy.] 


“ JERRY” PREPARED TO SHOW THE MINES. 


To look at Jerry’s countenance, gentle reader, 
you might suppose, perhaps, at first sight, that 
there is nothing very handsome or remarkably in- 
telligent about ¢hat dog; but lest you might unin- 
tentionally do “ Jerry” an injustice—at least in 
thought—we ask you, just to satisfy your con- 
science as well as your curiosity, to take another 
look at him. 

That's right. Now we can proceed with our bi- 
ography with a good grace; for, although he ia 
rather “ homely” looking, we know him to be con- 
siderable of a dog, notwithstanding, and we shall 
hope to make the reader a ready convert to our 
Opinion of him before we get through. 

“ Jerry,” then, is a native of the city of Nevada, 
and is, consequently, a native Californian ; owned 
by Mr. Henry Dawley, of Nevada (more generally 
known as Hank Dawley), by whom he was raised 
His maternal parent was about half spaniel and 
half Scotch terrier; and his paternal parent was a 
full blooded buil terrier. He is now about four 
years old. 

“ Jerry” is a general favorite in and around his 
native city, and although he signifies his apprecia- 
tion of pats or words of kindness by a gentle 
wagging of his tail, he neither follows nor obéys 
any one but his master. 

The first time we saw him, Mr. Dawley request- 
ed him to shut the door—which was wide open, 
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and against the wall—when he immediately put 
his nose behind it, and closed it; but as it did not 
“ catch,” he raised upon his hind legs, and threw 
the whole weight of his body against it, and thus 
effectually shut it. 

“ Go, sit down there, Jerry,” said his master; 
and he immediately went to the spot indicated 
and satdown. “Sit up, Jerry,” and up he sat. 
“Stand up, Jerry, and come to me ;” and what ap- 
peared to us as very singular, he arose from his 
sitting posture and stood erect upon his hind feet, 
and then walked in an erect position to his mas- 
ter. 

“Lie down and die, Jerry.” He immediately 
lay down at his master’s feet, and closed his eyes, 
and appeared like one dead; when Mr. D. slipped 
his right hand under one side, and his left under 
the other, about his middle, as he lay upon the 
floor, to hft him up ; and the dog did not move a 
muscle or a limb, but his body hung down as help- 
lessly as though he were really dead. 


“Up, Jerry,” and he soon let us know that he 
was worth a dozen dead dogs. “Take a chair, 
Jerry,” and he was soon seated in the only vacant 
chair in the room. ‘“ Now, wink one eye, Jerry,” 
and one eye was accordingly “ winked” without 
ceremony. Jerry, however, did not enlighten us 
upon the subject of having practiced this ungen- 
tlemanly habit, when passing some of his canine 
lady friends in the public streets! but perhaps 
thinking that this might be used to criminate him- 
self, he only wagged his tail by way of answer, 
which simply meant either yes or no—jast as we 
pleased—to our interrogations. 

He used to be very fond of these amusements, 
until he saw a little quarrelsome dog against whom 
he had taken a dislike, practicing the same tricks, 
when he evidently became disgusted, and very re- 
luctantly obeyed his master, for some time after- 


Mr. Dawley is the owner of some mining claims 
on Wet Hill, and resides near them ; and as they 
are worked both day and night, whenever the time 
arrives to “ change the watch” he will say to the 
dog, “ Jerry, go and call Ben” (or any one else, as 
the case may be, for he knows every one of their 
names distinctly), when he immediately goes to 
the cabin door of the man wanted, which is left a 
little ajar, opens it, and commences pulling off the 
bed clothing ; and if this does not awake the sleep- 
er, he jumps upon the bed and barks, until he suc- 
ceeds in his undertaking. 

If a candle goes out, in the tunnel, it is placed 
in his mouth, as shown in the engraving, and he 
goes to the man named, to get it re-lighted. 

About a yearago, when they were running their 
tunnel, he would lie down at the entrance, and al- 
low no stranger to enter, without the consent of 
his master; but when told by him that it was all 
right, he not only appeared pleased, but barked at 
a candle that was sticking in the side of the tun- 
nel, when his master lighted it, placed it in his 
mouth, and said to him, “Show this gentleman 
the diggings, Jerry,” and he directly started, with 
his lighted candle, and led the way into every 
drift. 

There is a shaft to the diggings, somethiag over 
two huadred feet in depth, and should he want to 
go down at any time, which he often does, he goes 
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| to the top, and, on finding the dirt bucket up, will 
| without hesitation jump in, entirely of his own ac- 
| cord, and d d to the bott 

Mr. Chambers, an inmate of the cabin in which 
| Jerry was raised, and who knew him from a pup, 
| entered for the purpose of getting a coat, but when 
| he took hold of it, the dog began to growl, and 
| would not permit him to take it out, in the ab- 
sence of his master, and he had, after considerable 
coaxing, to leave without it. He allows the wash- 
erman to enter the cabin on a Saturday, with the 
clean clothes, but as the man takes one chair, he 
| immediately takes another chair opposite, and sits 
| watching him until his master enters ; nor will he 
| by ary means allow him to take away again, even 
| the clothes he brought with him. 

If men are sitting and conversing in the cabin, 
he will take a chair with the rest, and, what is 
somewhat remarkable, he always turns his head, 
and keeps looking at the one who is speaking, as 
though paying the utmost attention. We might 
| suggest an imitation of Jerry’s good manners to 

older heads than his, with much less sense within 

them—especially when present in a church or lec- 
ture room—but we forbear, except to ask, that 
| whenever they become listless at such times and 
in such places, they always think of “ Jerry !” 
| Jerry, too, is “general carrier” for his master, 
and goes to town each morning for the daily pa- 
| pers. On one occasion he was carrying home some 
| meat, when a much larger dog than he sallied out 
| upon him, to try to steal it from him, but he took 
| no notice of him, except to keep his tail near the 
enemy, and his head (with the meat) as far away 
| as possible; but when the large dog supposed 
Jerry to be somewhat off his guard, he made a sud- 
| den though unsuccessful spring at the meat, when 
| Jerry, as if struck with a new idea, immediately 
| started home as fast as possible ; and after he had 
deposited it safely in the cabin, he returned to 
| town, and gave his thieving disposed brother a 
good sound whipping ; now, the enemy has a great 
| preference for the opposite side of the street when- 
| ever he sees Jerry coming up. 





Whenever his master goes to town, the dog 
| stands watching him at the door, and never at- 
| tempts to accompany him, without a look ora nod 


| of acquiescence. If Mr. D. purchases a pair of 
pants, or gloves, or any thing else, immediately 
| after arriving in town, he will say to him, “ Je:ry, 
you see these are mine,” and place them on one 
tide; aud after remaining an hour or two in town, 
| and going to different places—sometimes to the 
| theater—he says, “Jerry, I guess I'll go home 
| now,” when the dog starts off directly for the par- 
cel left, and appears with it in his mouth, wagging 
his tail, as much as to say: “‘ Here we are—is this 
rightt” He always remembers very correctly where 
it was left for him. 
About noon, on Saturday last, his master said 
| him: “ Jerry, I don’t want you to go with me 
this afternoon, as Mrs. Houston wishes you to go 
% town with her ;” when he lay quietly down and 
never attempted to move, as he generally does, tc 
*ccompany his master to his work. He waited 
very patiently, until Mrs. H. wag putting on her 
bonnet, when, taking up a small parcel which he 
had seen her place upon a chair, he waited with 
itin his mouth until she was ready to go, and then 
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followed her down. When in town, Mrs. H. 
bought a bonnet box, about fifteen inches square, 
with a handle on top, and said to him: “ Jerry, 
I want that carried home,” when he took the han- 
dle in his mouth, to try to carry it, but as it ex- 
tended up to his breast, and prevented his taking 
his usual step, he set it down egain, when she 
said: ‘‘ Never mind, Jerry, if that is too much for 
you, I will send for it ;” he immediately took it 
up, and although he could not lift it more than two 
inches from the ground, he carried it all the way 
home for her. 

He will lift at a sack of gold dust until his hind 
feet are both several inches from the floor. If sent 
to a store across the street for a jug of liquor, and 
he can not carry it, he will be sure to drag it over 
— if at ail possible, and never mistakes an empty 
one for a full one. When his master asks him to 
fetch his socks, or his boots, or his hat, or coat, or 
any thing else, he never gets the wrong article, as 
he has a good memory to remember the names of 
every thing told him. 

To see what he would do, several men, with 
his master’s consent, tied a string and pan to his 
tail, but instead of running off as most dogs 
would, he turned and bit the string in two ; then 
took hold of the string and dragged the pan 
along. He will go up and down a ladder by him- 
self. If several men are in the cabin, and his 
master on going out should tell him not tu leave 
it, all of them combined would not be able to 
coax him out. . 

He is very fond of music, and will walk about 
for hours, wagging his tail, whenever Mr. Curtis 
(« miner living in the game cabin) plays upon the 
banjo; and sometimes he would run around, 
catching at his tail, and barking when the music 
ceased. 

“Jerry” has more friends than any man in 
town, as everybody likes him for his good-natur- 
ed eccentricities, intelligence, and amusing per- 
formances. He sleeps at night in an arm-chair 
near his master’s head, and seems to love and 
watch over him with the utmost fondness and so- 
licitude. If, however, the blanket upon which 
he sleeps is thrown carelessly into the chair at 
night, or is not perfectly straight and smooth, he 
will not attempt to occupy it until it is made all 
right. 

Many, very many other performances of inter- 
est could be related, such as picking up money 
and carrying it to his master; catching paper in 
his mouth if placed upon his nose ; taking off his 
own collar; unfastening ropes with his teeth ; 
jumping over chairs ; carrying away his master's 
gloves on Saturday night and returning them on 
Monday morning ; standing in any position told 
him ; fetching anything asked for, ete., etc., al- 
most ad infinitum. But we think that we have 
said sufficient to prove that Jerry is an intelligent 
dog; and yet some persons, with more vanity 
than veneration, will persist in believing that 
God's works are not as perfeet and as beautiful as 
they are, by asserting that “ dogs have no souls,” 
while they admit them to possess all the attri- 
butes of intelligence—except in the same degree 
—as those found in men; and we must say that 
we have witnessed more true nobility of mind in 
some dogs than we have in some men. 
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CASE OF THE BOY BARNARD. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 

In the June number of this Journal for the 
present year (1857), we presented a partial expo- 
sition of the points involved in the “case of the 
Boy Barnard,” who suffered an extensive and, 
ultimately, fatal injury of the brain, in which we 
advanced views which were doubtless new to a 
majority of our readers, and to which we desire 
to recur for purposes of fuller exposition, ampler 
proof, and more complete elucidation. In order 
to do this let us consider, first, the evidence which 
establishes the existence of a sensorium within 
the brain, a common center where all sensations 
are received and registered for use at a future 
time. 

The special senses are five in number, and are 
named respectively the sense of smell, of light, of 
hearing, of taste, and of feeling or touch. On 
close examination we will find that each of these 
special senses has its special ganglionic center 
where its impressions are received and registered, 
and that these five ganglionic centers are in close 
anatomical and physiological connection with 
each other. Thus if we examine the base of 
the human brain, we find anteriorly the two 
olfactive ganglia which by their terminal ex- 
pansions upon the internal membranes of the 
nose are evidently the seat of the sense of smell. 
These olfactive ganglia are connected anatomically 
by their peduncles or foot-stalks, with the optic 
thalimi, the ganglionic centers of general sensa- 
tion, of the sense of feeling or touch. Some dis- 
tance posterior to the olfactive ganglia are found 
the tubercular quadrigemina, into and through 
which the fibers of the optic nerve may be traced. 
These ganglia are much larger in proportion to 
the cerebral mass in very many of the lower 
orders of animals than in man, and their develop- 
ment bears an exact ratio to the perfection and 
power of the sense of vision possessed by the ani- 
mal. The same is also true of the olfactive gan- 
glia, their size and the expansion of their terminal 
fibers being in exact ratio to the perfection, de- 
licacy, and intensity of the sense of smell. And 
it is by observing this correspondence, between 
structural size and functional power in the lower 
orders of animals, that we determine the functions 
of similar and analogous portions of the cerebral 
mass in man. Indeed, this fact is one of vital 
importance in determining the functions of differ- 
ent portions of the human frame, and is recog- 
nized as such by all anatomical and physiological 
investigators, and is one of the chief means em- 
ployed by them in arriving at their results. We 
purpose at no distant day to consider this portion 
of our subject more fully. To resume: The au- 
ditory ganglia, the seat of the sense of hearing, 
in man do not form separate nervous centers as 
in many of the lower orders of creation, but lie 
deeply imbedded in the medulla oblongata, as do 
also the gustatory ganglia, the seat of the sense 
of taste. Their functions are determined defi- 
nitely by a series of anatomical and physiological 
experiments upon all orders of animated beings, 
beginning with the lowest possessed of these 
senses and ending with the highest, man. 

But by far the largest basilar ganglia which 
we have yet considered are the optic thalimi and 
the corpora striata. These in the lower orders 
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of creation generally are as large, and in very 
many genera and species larger, than the cere- 
bral hemispheres, which latter, in these cases, 
exercise subordinate and even unimportant func- 
tions. But in man, the development of these 
hemispheres is so great as to completely bury, so 
to speak, the ganglia under consideration, and 
reduce them to the grade of mere appendages, 
whereas the reverse is actually the case—the 
cerebral hemispheres are supplementary to and 
mere appendages of the optic thalimi and the 
corpora striata. If we examine these ganglia 
closely, we find them the center of all the sen- 
sory and motor nervous fibers in the system. If 
we trace the fibers of a sensory nerve from its 
periphery to its center, we will find that center 
to be the optic thalimi, and if we in like manner 
trace the fibers of a motor nerve from its circum- 
ference to its center, we will find that center in 
the corpora striata. This condition of things ob- 
tains as well in the lowest orders of animated 
beings possessed of these organs as in man, and 
indeed, it is the principle which forms the ground- 
work of all nature’s anatomical and physiological 
operations—experiments, as some have termed 
them—that a given organ always exercises a 
given function. After determining the functions 
of an organ possessed by fish, and which is pos- 
sessed alike by fish, by reptile. by bird, by mam- 
mal, and by man, by a series of experiments upon 
the fish, it is necessary to recognize merely the 
location of that organ in the reptile, the bird, the 
mammal, and in man, to know what are its func- 
tions in these latter orders. Why? Nature works 
upon a plan; she assigns to an organ a certain 
function which pertains to it and to no other, and 
in all other classes of creation possessed of that 
organ the function remains the same. The rela- 
tive anatomy of the organ—that is its location as 
compared with the organs usually in close rela- 
tion to it—may be changed, its size may vary as 
may also its shape, still its function remains un- 
changed. The discovery of this law of nature 
leads us to important and definite results, and 
given us a sure foundation whereon to erect the 
superstructure of exact science. Having traced 
all the sensory fibers to the optic thalimi and all 
the motor fibers to the corpora striata, what 
inference can we and do we draw therefrom. 
Simply this: that the former are the ganglia of 
sensation, the latter the ganglia of motion; 
that one pair is the center where all sensa- 
tions are received and recognized in such a man- 
ner as to excite thought, and arouse into ac- 
tivity the will; the other, the center where the 
mandates of the will are received and executed 
by originating the motor impulses whereby those 
mandates are obeyed. These ganglia are in com- 
nection with all parts of the body, by means of 
the motor and sensory nerves; they are also in 
connection with the cerebral hemispheres-—the 
organs of pure intellection-—by radiating nervous 
fibers which originate in their centers. Hence 
sensations excite impressions in the optic thalimi; 
these impressions are translated, so to speak, and 
then transmitted to the cerebral hemispheres, 
thought is excited, the will called into activity, 
its mandates are sent to the corpora striata 
which communicatos the nerve to the remotest 
organs of the system. But more in our next. 
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Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Riors iw New Yorx.—The city of New York 
was the scene of a fearful riot on Saturday, the 
4th of July. Very early in the morning an in- 
cipient riot took place between a gang calling 
themselves the ‘‘ Dead Rabbits” and another party 
called the “ Bowery Boys,” under the leadership 
of Pat Matthews, which resulted in serious injury 
to quite a number. In the afternoon of the same 
day, the Superintendent of Police received intel- 
ligence of a disturbance in the Seventh Ward, 
and sent a platoon of men to restore order. As 
these policemen were passing through Bayard 
Street to the scene of disturbance, they were 
assaulted by an overpowering force (chiefly Irish- 
men), who assailed them with clubs, brick-bats, 
and guns, in front and rear, and from the house- 
tops. They broke their way through the mob as 
best they could, many of them being severely 
wounded, and it is very likely that all of them 
would have been killed had not a party of Amer- 
icans from the Bowery come to their rescue and 
covered their retreat. The Americans, or “ Bow- 
ery Boys,” fought desperately for awhile, but 
were finally compelled to retreat before the great- 
ly superior numbers of the Irish. Coming near 
Elizabeth Street, they halted and barricaded Bay- 
ard Street with wagons, carts, lumber, etc., and 
the ofher party barricaded the same street near 
Mulberry with similar materials, when a general 
fight ensued, which lasted an hour or two, both 
parties using guns and such other weapéhs as 
they could obtain. During the riot, as far as is 
now known, nine were killed, and about sixty or 
less dangerously wounded, a large number of 
whom were taken to the City Hospital. Finally, 
the Seventh, Eighth, Fifty-Fifth, and Seventy- 
First regiments, and a detachment of Light Ar- 
tillery, were called out, which fact becoming 
known to the rioters, they dispersed. The mili- 
tary remained in their armories during the night, 
and apparent quiet was observed till about 7 
o’clock on Sunday evening, when quite a serious 
riot occurred in the vicinity of the Five Points, 
which appears to have been a quarrel between 
the vagabonds of that locality and those of Centre 
Street. This did not last long, and none are known 
to have been killed, though ten or twelve were 
badly wounded. Brick-bats, pistols, and guns 
were quite freely used. The military marched to 
the scene of the riot, which had dispersed before 
their arrival on the ground. About 10 o’clock on 
Sunday evening, Gen. Hall, with a detachment of 
military, captured an eight-pound ship’s howitzer, 
mounted on a lumber wagon in the Bowery, from 
the ‘* Bowery Boys.” It is not known how they 
came in possession of this formidable weapon of 
war; but they say that-they captured it from the 
** Dead Rabbits,” or Irish. The military were on 
duty all night, and appearances were peaceful on 
Monday and Tuesday. 





Tue Merropouitan Poxice Act.—On Thurs- 
day, July 2d, the (ourt of Appeals rendered its 
decision on the Metropolitan Police Act, confirm- 
ing the judgment of the Supreme Court and the 
constitutionality of the law. The opinion of the 





Court was delivered by Chief Justice Denio. The 
Court stood six for sustaining the constitutional. 
ity of the law, and two against it, as follows; 

For the Law—Hiram Denio (Chief Justice), 
Utica, Democrat ; Alex. 8. Johnson, Albany, Dem- 
ocrat; Samuel L. Selden, Rochester, Democrat; 
Alonzo C. Paige, Schenectady, Democrat ; Wm. H. 
Shankland, Syracuse, Democrat; Levi F. Bowen, 
Lockport, Republican. 

Against the Law—George E. Comstock, Syra- 
cuse, American; John W. Brown, Newburgh, | 
Democrat. 

On Friday Mayor Wood issued an order dis. 
banding the entire Municipal Police, but retain- 
ing possession of station-houses and apparatus. 
The question of transferring the police stations 
and telegraph to the Metropolitan Commissioners, 
after considerable discussion, was decided in the | 
affirmative. 

The Brooklyn Common Council voted nearly | 
unanimously to surrender immediately the police | 
property to the new Commissioners. Upon the | 
question of depositing the funds appropriated for | 
police purposes with the State Treasurer for the | 
use of the Commission, there occurred some hesi- 
tation, and the subject was referred to a commit 
tee for further consideration. 


ConcCLUSION OF THE Panrisu Wit Case.—This | 
case, which has been before the Surrogate for a 
year, has been at length definitely closed, so far | 
as the testimony is concerned, the last witness 
having been examined at a recent session of the | 
Court. The millions of property involved, the | 
ability of counsel employed, and the voluminous- 
ness of the evidence, will make this one of the 
most important and interesting cases in the his- 
tory of the law of wills. The arguments, which | 
will not take place until September, are likely to | 
be among the ablest ever listened to in New York. | 


A New Yor«x Vessex Seizep upon THE Coast | 
or Arrica as A Sitaver.—In October last, the 
barque Panchita, fitted out at this port for a 
African voyage, was seized by the authorities 
aslaver. Judge Betts, regarding the proof against 
her as insufficient, dismissed the case. On July 
7th the same vessel arrived in port, having been 
seized in the River Congo by British officers as8 
slaver, and sent here in their charge. Wher | 
found, we understand, she was replete with every 
requisite for the reception of her human cargo, | 
which, it was supposed, would soon have beet | 
taken on board. The seizure was made by Capt 
Morsley, of the brig Sappho, on the 9th of May 
last, who sent her in charge of Lieut. Odedaent, 
Lieut. Ireland, and twelve men, to this port. She 
had no sooner come to anchor off Quarantine thas 
her owners, Wenburg & Weeks, the parties who 
have recently been so frequently implicated ® 
affairs of this kind, went out to her in a smal | 
boat, and, without going on board, obtained her 
papers, Shortly after Mr. District-Attorney Me 
Keon and Marshal Rynders eame down in 4 Wg 
boat to obtain the same documents and take charg* 
of the barque, but on learning that the owners 
had been too quick for them, they put back to the 
city at once. The Marshal and his deputies ¥¢ 
soon after in pursuit of Messrs. Wenburg & Weel 
The case of the Panchita is still pending, a 
meantime the officers of the British vessel, 
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whom the seizure was made, have been arrested 


| gt the instance of the owners. 


AppALLINnG CATASTROPHE AND Loss or LiFe. 
—The steamer Montreal, one of the regular steam- 
ers running between Quebec and Montreal, left 
the former place on the afternoon of the 26th of 
June, having on board between four and five hun- 
dred passengers, of whom a majority were Scotch, 
and other immigrants recently arrived from Eu- 
rope. Nothing unusual occurred after leaving 
the wharf until the Montreal had reached a point 
(Cape Rouge) about twelve or fifteen miles above 
Quebec, when the wood work near the furnaces 
was discovered to be on fire. Almost at the very 
moment that the smoke was first discovered the 
flames broke forth, causing the utmost consterna- 
tion among the crowded passengers. The fire 
was first discovered at about 5 o’clock, when the 
steamer was nearly abreast of Cape Rouge. Every 
effort was made to arrest the flames, and for this 
purpose the engines were stopped, so as to lessen 
the draft; but finding it impossible to save the 
steamer, Capt. Rudolph ordered her to be run 
toward the shore, and at the same time the officers 
and crew exerted themselves to get out the life- 
boats. The flames spread with the most aston- 
ishing rapidity, and in a few minutes after the 
steamer began to move forward, the wildest con- 
fusion and despair prevailed throughout the ship, 
and numbers of the passengers threw themselves 
overboard, and were in most cases drowned. For- 
tunately the steamer Napoleon, also bound for 
Montreal, was but a few miles in advance of the 
burning boat, and as soon as the fire was discov- 
ered, put back with all possible expedition, and 
succeeded in rescuing from the burning wreck 
127 passengers. Capt. Rudolph and the purser 
of the Montreal were among the number of those 
who threw themselves into the river, and they 
being excellent swimmers, succeeded in reaching 
the steamer Alliance and were saved. It is quite 
possible that others may have succeeded in saving 
themselves by swimming, but as the steamer be- 
came unmanageable when a considerable distance 
from the land, there is no doubt but that most of 
those who threw themselves from the burning boat 
found a watery grave. Sixteen of those saved 
died Within a short time after they reached the 
deck of the Napoleon, and it is believed that the 
total loss of life by this terrible disaster will not 
fall short of from 300 to 400. Among the victims 
was the Hon. S. C. Phillips, an old and esteemed 
citizen of Salem, Mass., who was on his way home 
from Three Rivers. The announcement of his 
death created a profound sensation of grief in 
Salem. All the church bells were tolled, the flags 
of the shipping and public buildings displayed at 
half-mast, and touching allusions were made to 
the public services and private virtues of the de- 
ceased in the pulpits of the several churches on 
Sunday. 

Meuancnoty SamsoatT Accipent—THREE 
Persons Drownep.—A painful accident occur- 
ted on Monday, J uly 6th, upon Lake Ronkonko- 
ma, on the southeast side of Long Island, about 
0 miles from Brooklyn, by the capsizing of a 
wsilboat and the drowning of three persons—Mr. 
John W. Leslie, of the firm of @. P, Putnam & Co., 
Publishers ; Miss Harriet Palmer, a niece of Mr. 

3} and Mr. David B. Porter, of the firm of 





Lane & Porter, dry goods merchants in Canal 
Street. There were in the boat, besides the par- 
ties who were drowned, five other persons, one of 
whom was a daughter of Mr. Leslie, a young lady 
of 17. They had not been long upon the water, 
when, through some mismanagement, the boat 
was upset and all on board were precipitated into 
the water, and the three above named were 
drowned. 

Sinecucar Errects or Lightninc.—A citizen, 
who was within about one hundred and fifty feet 
of the tree on Boston Common struek by lightning 
on Thursday, 9th ult., found his watch did not 
go as usual after that time. Without suspecting 
the cause of the difficulty, he took his watch to 
Mr. Bond, and, upon examination, it was found 
that the steel balance-wheel was so charged with 
magnetism that it was rendered useless, The 
blades of his pocket-knife were also highly charged 
by magnetism from the electric fluid. Similar 
effects have sometimes been produced on board 
vessels struck by lightning, but they are not of 
frequent occurrence on land. 


Homicrpe 1n Vircrnta.—A young man named 
Austin, who lives in the neighborhood of Cooney, 
Fairfax County, and who is a Sabbath school 
teacher in that place, has for some time past had 
occasional difficulties with his school companions, 
and on Sunday, on going to the Sabbath school, 
which is held in the neighboring school-house, he 
was there attacked by two young men or boys, 
and driven into the school-house. A young man 
named Burch interfered to separate the parties, 
whereupon a scuffle ensued, in the course of which 
Austjp drew a revolver and fired three balls, kill- 
ing Burch instantly. He was arrested and com- 
mitted to the jail in Alexandria, where he awaits 
trial. 

ARRIVAL oF Mormons,—Five hundred and 
thirty-seven Mormons from Europe have arrived 
in Philadelphia on their way to Salt Lake. A 
great number of the party were women. 


Sixty Ratriesnwaxes!—The hands working 
on R. 8. Crowder’s plantation in Tallahatchie 
County, Miss., killed sixty rattlesnakes in the last 
month. Many more were supposed to have been 
destroyed by burning of timber on the land which 
the hands were clearing. 


Tue Bonaparte Estate.—The former resi- 
dence of Joseph Bonaparte, in Bordentown, N. J., 
with the extensive park and grounds, were to 
have been sold by auction last month, but as 
there were no bidders, the sale was postponed 
indefinitely. The estate cost over $200,000. The 
auctioneer offered to commence with a bid of 
$60,000, but it was not offered. 


Peart Discoverties.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, writing from Epping, N. H., 
speaks of the discovery of pearls in the Pawtuck- 
away River. He says: Two valuable ones were 
found in the bottom of the river, which are sup- 
posed to have grown so large as to have killed the 
muscle, and fell out. The parties say nothing, 
but divide the spoils. Two lots have been sold in 
New York, and on the last, the most valuable, a 
handsome advance has been made by Messrs. Ball, 
Black & Co., and they have been left to be sold 
on commission for $800, but supposed to have 





been worth twice that sum. Between $12,000 
and $15,000 worth of the pearls have been found 
and sold. To what extent the fishery can be car- 
ried no one can tell. 

Tue Frurr Crops.—Several of the New York 
fruiterers, who have extensive correspondence 
with growers of fruit in different parts of the 
country, agree that the prospects, particularly 
as regards the apple crop, were never more prom- 
ising. In this State and at the West the trees are 
in excellent condition, but it is still too early to 
calculate with certainty on the extent of the next 
harvest. A year ago the young fruit set very 
well, but the protracted drouth which ensued 
dispelled the flattering prospect. Reports respect- 
ing the peach crop are equally favorable. 


Tosacce Growrnc.— In the Connecticut Val- 
ley a larger surface will be devoted to tobacco this 
year, we believe, than ever before. This article 
maintains so high a price, that a good crop is, 
beyond doubt, more profitable than any other. 


Tue Season.—We have accounts of heavy rains, 
floods, and tornadoes all over the country. In 
many places considerable damage has been suf- 
fered. The most violent of these occurred in one 
day, Saturday, June 13th, the day of the predict- 
ed comet. They occurred at places widely apart. 


PERSONAL. 


Mes. Erten Harrison, a resident of McCon- 
nellsville, Ohio, was killed by lightning, a short 
time since, as she was sitting near the middle of 
the room, engaged in reading the Bible. The 
electric fluid struck the roof immediately over 
her head, passed down through the center of the 
room in the second story, and discharged itself 
through her person into the floor beneath. Her 
clothes were set on fire, but sho was not moved a 
particle from the position in which she was sitting. 


Ar the Fulton House, in Atlanta, Ga., Wm. 
Witcher, a young man twenty years of age, had 
been drinking pretty freely of brandy, for which 
he was reprimanded by his father, Mr. D. H. 
Witcher. The young man, after listening to a 
few words, drew a pistol and deliberately fired 
into his father’s body, inflicting a fatal wound. 
He then succeeded in escaping. 


Porticat Mestinc —A Boston correspondent 
says, that recently, on entering the publishing 
house of Ticknor & Fields, he saw five poets— 
Willis, Longfellow, Fields, Lunt, and Winter—all 
in a group, in conversation with each other. 


Georce ©. Menpennatt, Esq, of Guilford 
County, N. C., has just brought a company of 
ten of his slaves to Ohio, to be liberated. He 
originally owned about eighty slaves, worth 
$70,000, and has already liberated fifty of them. 


J. Fennimore Coorer’s schoolmaster, 90 years 
old, recently paid a visit to the editor of the Buf- 
falo Express. Oliver Holt, the schoolmaster of 
Sparks, the historian, resides in Mansfield, Ct. 
Both these old men are as lively as crickets. 


Mars. P. T. Barnum and family sailed for Liver- 
pool in the steamship Canada, there to rejoin her 
husband, who intends to make England his future 
home. 
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Tue British Government has presented Henry 
Grinnell an elegant vase, in token of its admira- 
tion for his liberality in the Arctic Expedition. 


Naruaniet Groom, a colored physician, died 
recently at No. 50 Worth Street, in this city, from 
concussion of the brain, produced by a fall down 
a flight of stairs. The deceased was 65 years of 
age, was born a slave in Baltimore, and served as 
a seaman in the U.S. Navy during the war of 
1812. This entitled him to his freedom, but he 
was kept in slavery until freed by a verdict of a 
jory. Being desirous of having his wife and 
children freed, he went to New Orleans and la- 
bored until he had saved $3,000, with which he 
effected their release from bondage. His four 
sons are now living in Liberia, and doing well. 
He studie 1 medicine in this city, some years ago, 
and has practiced with considerable success. 


Hon. Lanevon Cueeves died not long since at 
Columbia, S. C, aged 81 years. He formerly 
represented his district in Congress, and was for 
two years Attorney-General of the State He 
was also President of the United States Bank for 
some time prior to 1819. 


Tue Rev. Dr. John C. Young, President of 
Centre College, Ky , died at Danville on the 30th 
ult., of hemorrhage of the stomach 


Tue birth of a son to Mr. Hope Scott, and a 
great-grandson to Sir Walter, the poet, is an- 
nounced. This infant is the sole representative 
in the fourth generation of the family. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—The election for members of the 
Corps Legislatif took place in France on the 21st 
and 22d of June, and passed off quietly, as far as 
intelligence had been received. In Paris the 
vote for the Government candidates is said to be 
110,000, and 95,000 for the opposition, and that 
the Government had elected seven deputies, and 
the Opposition three, viz., Carnot, Goudchaux, 
and Cavaignac. It was supposed that the Gov- 
ernment candidates had generally succeeded in 
the Provinces. Grain was in splendid condition, 
and the grape disease had mostly disappeared. 
The Moniteur of Paris says: “ The Plenipotenti- 
aries of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey met yesterday at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to proceed to the 
signing of the treaty which consecrates the fixing 
of the Turco-Russian frontiers in Bessarabia, 
in conformity with the protocol of the 6th Janu- 
ary last, and at the same time regulate the ques- 
tion of the Isle of Serpents, and that of the Delta 
of the Danube.” 

Be.ciwm.—Brussels has been the scene of a 
popular turmoil, which at one time assumed the 
features of a serious political demonstration. It 
took its rise in a warm and exciting debate in the 
Chamber of Representatives, on “charitable in- 
stitutions.” A sentence uttered by one of the 
members was loudly cheered by the spectators 
in the gallery, when the President gave orders to 
the huissiers to clear the gallery. Soon after- 
ward a number of men forced their way in, and 
the Chamber was again cleared by the troops, 
and orders given to strengthen the military posts 





outside. The ferment spread to Antwerp and 
several other Belgian towns. The mobs broke 
the windows of several monasteries and Jesuits’ 
colleges. The King was very popular. Numer- 
ous arrests were made. At. latest dates order 
was restored in most places. 


Haytt.—On the morning of the 12th of June, 
at about 12} o'clock a.m., a destructive fire broke 
out at Port-au-Prince in an apothecary’s store, 
which destroyed about one hundred houses and 
stores in the business part of the city, and prop- 
erty to the amount of $1,000,000 Spanish. Three 
persons were burned to death. The Emperor 
and his staff visited the scene of the conflagra- 
tion, and remained all night, directing with great 
zeal and energy the efforts of the soldiers and 
citizens. The attention of his Majesty was par- 
ticularly turned to the preservation of the Cus- 
tom-House, which was filled with foreign goods, 
and threatened by the burning of loads of lumber 
which were piled on the quay. It was finally 
preserved by the efforts of the Governor of the 
Capital, under his Majesty's directions. Com- 
merce has suffered a loss of 30,000,000 Haytien 
dollars in goods and buildings, about ninety 
houses having been destroyed. 





Miscellaneous. 








TAKING BUSTS. 


EXPERIENCE OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 


Havine read in the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
some years ago of the modus operandi to be pur- 
sued in taking a cast of the head and face, and 
having devoted considerable time to the study 
and practice of Phrenology, I had for a long time 
felt desirous of trying my skill in this particular 
department of the science. But having a large 
development of Cautiousness, I was not much 
inclined to urge any one to submit to the disagree- 
able operation of having his physiognomy and 
phrenology besmeared in the manner required, 
lest some evil might grow out of it. But happily 
a few weeks ago a friend of mine who has a finely 
developed head, an almost Websterian brow, was 
willing to promote “ the adva t of sci pe 
by submitting his head as a pattern to the plastic 
mold. Having therefore made all needful prep- 
aration, we (a brother of the subject, a friend, 
and myself) proceeded to the onslaught. Having 
prepared the head and face according to directions 
[No, sir! If you had followed directions, no 
trouble would have occurred.] we mixed the 
calcined plaster and began applying it, which set 
the subject to puffing and snorting vociferously in 
order to keep the nostrils free from obstruction, 
as the mouth had to be kept closed. However, we 
soon made all right in this department of the en- 
terprise, for one of our number took a pine 
splinter and kindly kept the nasal passages free 
from all let and hindrance to the passage of the 
air. But we soon found another difficulty: the 
apparatus not being properly adjusted, the plaster 
began to run over and fill the subject’s ears. [You 
should have filled them with cotton.] “However, 
he soon remedied this defect by stopping his auri- 
cles with his fingers, which did not prevent the 








plaster from finding its way to the hair of the 
back part of his head and neck, where we had 
made no preparation for its reception. 

But we were not to be deterred by the antic. 
ipated trouble in this obscure region, so we said 
nothing and went on; and when the plaster 
coating was thick enough, and sufficiently dried, 
we proceeded to lift it off. But, ugh! ouch! 
The patient alarmed us by a noise somewhat re. 
sembling a squeal; and as soon as the cast was 
sufficiently raised to enable him to make himself 
understood, he told us that he was of opinion that 
the thing would have to be smashed, as it had 
taken hold of his eyelashes and would not let g0. 
We were loth to destroy the result of our labor; 
but there was only one alternative—we must either 


break the cast or deprive our friend of his eye. | 
lashes, and that, too,in a most cruel manner. We | 
were not long in deciding to commit the smash. | 
But this done, and lo! the trouble was only com. | 


menced. A hard chunk of plaster, as big as 4 
large piece of chalk, and almost as hard as stone, 
still clung to the appendages of his eye witha 


death grasp. To break it was out of the question. | 
And to pull out the eyelashes was not more con- | 


genial to the taste of the subject than when the 


cast covered his face. Therefore what else could | 


he do but pull out his jack-knife and commence 
whittling at the chunk, which he did right man- 


fully, being guided in the operation solely by the | 
sense of touch. Now it so happened that what | 


was tragic to him was irresistibly comic to us. 
And while he cut away and swore away, we 


could not help laughing away, notwithstanding | 


we pitied him heartily. And thus the work went 


on, he whittling and swearing, and we assisting | 


and laughing. Well, after a time, which no 
doubt appeared to him a very long time, the 


chunk disappeared from his eye. But the work | 


was not yet done, neither was the swearing, for 
the plaster which had accumulated in the hair of 


the posterior portion of the head was there for | 


certain. But after shaving, whittling, rubbing, 
and combing for another hour or two, we got the 
affair pretty well cleared up. And the patient, 
or rather victim, went home about one in the 
morning, fully satisfied that he had done as much 
for the advancement of science as is required of 
one man in the course of a lifetime. PHreno. 


[It is amusing to read our correspondent’s sore | 


trials in “ Bust taking,” but as mistakes do not 
always suggest the true remedy, though they may 


demonstrate the necessity for one, we will just | 
say, for his benefit, or that of others who wish to | 
take casts, that no one should attempt to takes | 
cast of a face until he has used plaster and de- | 
come somewhat well acquainted with its qualities 


by taking casts of other things. 


—-. 
In taking a cast of the human head, the sim- | 
plest way is to lay the subject on his back, brash | 


the hair smoothly, fill it with common paste, and 


lay it in solid waves or masses; oil the face with 
a soft brush, stop the ears with cotton, insert 
quills or other tubes in the nostrils, and surround 


these with cotton, or something to keep the plastet 
from flowing in. Then build up around the back 


of the head, as high as the opening of the ears ° 


with anything that will support the edge of the 
mold to be made. A towel may be laid around 
the head to keep the plaster from following do¥® 
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the head below the desired point. Then mix the 
plaster about as stiff as common batter, and with 
a spoon pour or lay it on the forehead and let it 
gently run down the sides of the face to the scaf- 
fold or dam made to sustain the lower edge of the 
front half of the mold. The plaster will soon set 
or become stiff, and it must be put on in this half 
fluid state until the mold covers, face, nose, and 
all, an inch or more in thickness, the quills, 
meantime, sticking through the plaster into the 
open air. 

After the plaster is set hard, and begins to be 
yery warm, this part of the mold may be removed 
gently, and the face washed. Shave the edge of 
the mold smooth and square, then bore a few holes 
in the edge with the point of a knife, like the 
letter V, for the plaster of the other half of the 
mold to penetrate and thus to serve as “‘ steady 
pins” to keep the two halves of the mold even 
when finished. Then soap or oil the edges thor- 
oughly, and having taken out the quills and 
made a sufficient breathing place, let the subject 
put on the mask and lean his head forward and 
rest the mask on a table or chair. Then paste 
the hair on the back of the head, and ‘proceed to 
take the posterior half of the mold as before. Or 
the back part of the head may be taken first and 
the hair washed and the mold put on, and then 
the mask, or front part taken last, by laying the 
subject on his back with the back of his head 
resting on the mold We would recommend this 
latter process. In taking the back part, let the 
mold come up under the back of the ears clear 
tothe rin all around, and when the front part is 
taken, fill the ear with cotton, and let the plaster 


_ meet the back part of the mold on the rim of the 


ears. 

If the mold is to be used at once, soap the in- 
side to prevent the cast sticking, then bind the 
parts together firmly with cord, and pour the 
plaster in, turning the mold around and around 
80 that the plaster shall flow all over the inside of 
the mold evenly. It is best to mix several times, 
and not put the whole of the plaster in at one 
batch. Secure an inch or more of thickness— 
give the plaster half an hour to become set, and 
then remove the mold carefully. If the mold is 
not to be used at once it may be dried, and then 
oiled when used.—Eps. Puren. Journ.] 


WOOL NEXT THE SKIN—AGAIN. 





In the May number of the Journat the article 
by P. B. S. on the use of flannel next to the skin, 
I believe, is calculated to do much harm, having 
been a sufferer from adopting a similar theory, 
and reducing the same to practice. Your cor- 
respondent, in admitting and recommending the 
Propriety of mechanics, sailors, and those much 
*xpoved to the changes of the weather, wearing 
Wool next to the skin, completely demolishes his 
vhole argument against the healthfulness of the 
Practice, and proves what the great muss of hu- 
man testimony has gone to prove for centuries— 
that the practice of wearing wool next to the skin 
8 adapted to our constitutions, at least in our 
thangeful climate. As regards his facts, I an- 
Swer, facts misunderstood lead to error, and I 


| have no doubt that his medical friend labors 


Under a delusion, as do many of his profession. 





** When the doctors disagree, who shall decide ?” 
Nature has clothed most animals in wool, and has 
evidently intended the wool of the sheep for cloth- 
ing for man, in cold climates. Cotton, we find, 
can not be produced here; and nature in the cli- 
mate produces what is best suited to be used ,in 
that climate. His blister and poultice comparison 
is simply ridiculous, and too absurd to merit con- 
sideration. Wool, he says, is a poor conductor to 
heat ; just what we require in our climate, for it 
has become an object to economize our animal 
heat, at least in such a winter as we have just ex- 
perienced. And through the medium of your 
valuable Journnat I would caution the young 
against the sadden adoption of such theories as 
Pp. B. 8. is the advocate, in regard to clothing, 
Keep the body comfortable, and never fail every 
day to produce perspiration by exercise—a rule 
that is absolutely and indispensably essential to 
health. As regards diet, adopt no particular the- 
ory, but eat such food as the general experience 
of man has proved is best suited to his constitu- 
tion; and I think it has been uncontrovertibly 
proved that a mixed diet is best suited. 
MorELAanD, Monteomery Co., Pa. 


D.N. 

[We think D. N. is right respecting daily exer- 
cise, but that most persons would best enjoy wear- 
ing silk, linen, or cottcn next the skin, and the 
woolen over it. We would advise two undershirts, 
the woolen one over the other, and less bundling 
up outside with overcoat and shawl. Under gar- 
ments are much cheaper than broadcloth, and we 
would recommend more of the former and less of 
the latter. ] 





WONDERS OF INDIA RUBBER. 


In the Journat for December last we gave a 
portrait, with the character and biography, of 
“the great India rubber man,” Mr. Goodyear, 
together with some observations on the value and 
uses of that article, to the manufacture and ap- 
plication of which he has so successfully devoted 
his life and his talents. The following, from the 
Boston Journal, refers to a new method of em- 
ploying this most useful article: 

Among the recent applications of India rubber, 
none are so remarkable as the manufacture of 
what is called “ Hard India Goods,” into which 
the rubber enters most largely. There is in New 
York a company called the Beacon Dam Company, 
which is devoted to the manufacture of this class 
of goods. By a process that originated with Mr. 
Chaffee, coal tar is mixed with the rubber, and 
the compound makes one of the most solid, elastic, 
and elegant articles that can be found in the mar- 
ket. It resembles polished stone, is as black as 
coal, needs no finish, and has of itself as hard and 
exquisite a polish as it is possible for any metal 
to bear. 

There seems to be no end to the articles 
into which it can be made. Canes of the most 
elegant form and appearance are constructed out 
of it, and are as tough as so much steel, while 
they have all the elasticity of whalebone. Cab- 
inet work, inlaid and mosaic, ornamental to the 
parlor and the chamber; spectacle bows and 
glasses for the eye are made so light as to be no 
annoyance, while their elastic character causes 
them to sit firm to the head ; opera-glasses, cas- 








tors, sand-stands, ink-stands, brushes for the hair 
that can not be harmed by hot water, tape lines, 
pen-holders, pencil-cases, cigar-cases, government 
boxes for the army and navy, government buttons, 
and an endless variety of articles, are thus made, 
and the articles are of the most elegant charac- 
ter; syringes of a novel form and character; 
machines for oiling cars and engines, on a new 
principle, indicate that this new use of rubber is 
to work a complete revolution in the arts and 
manufactures. 

But one of the greatest applications of this 
new rubber manufacture is the new telegraph 
wire that is made from it. It needs no poles, as 
it is laid on the ground. It needs no covering ; 
a trench of a few inches is dug; the rubber tele- 
graph wire is put in and covered up; the wire is 
inclosed with the rubber ; no dampness can affect 
it; no storm can render the wires inoperative ; 
no insect sever; no rust corrode. It would ap- 
pear fabulous if we should state the miles of wire 
that have already been engaged, and the goods 
can not be made fast enough to meet the de- 
mand. 

The government of the United States is now the 
best customer of the Beacon Dam Company. The 
call for the navy and army button is immense ; 
the article is elegant ; the naval button has on it 
the motto, “Don’t give up the ship!’ And so 
tough are these rubber buttons, that if one is 
placed on an oak plank and pressure applied, it 
can be sunk clear into the plank, and will come 
out unharmed; and the government shaving- 
boxes, which are about three inches in diameter, 
are so strong that a man weighing two hundred 
pounds can press his whole weight on one of them 
and not break it. Gun-handles, sword-handles, 
and other military implements, are constructed 
from this material. They are cheap, elegant, and 
enduring. 

[We may add that India rubber is now used on 
which to take daguerreotype likenesses; and they 
are not only beautiful, but are very nice to send 
by mail.] 





——_— 


PHRENOLOGICAL FACT 


A srnGuLanr illustration of the truth of Phren- 
ology came under our observation a few weeks 
since, and not having seen a similar one recorded, 
allow us to subjoin the facts. 

Mrs. 8., of this vicinity, has large Approbative- 
ness, and being married to a man of some genius, 
but of intemperate habits, his conduct at their 
boarding-house is such that Mrs. 8. is always suf- 
fering from chagrin. 

As a result, those parts of the brain which 
operate this faculty we found quite above the 
normal temperature, and the skull over the same 
so sensitive that slight pressure on those organs 
produced pain. 

We explained phrenologically, to Mrs. 8., the 
cause of this abnormal action; and advised her to 
apply cold water to the affected region, and also 
to avoid the exciting cause by rising superior to 
those petty annoyances. 

This course has relieved her. 

8. J. Srevens. 
PLatnrrecp (Pa.) Acapzmy, July 6th, 1857. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN STRINGS FOR 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Ir is well known to those accustomed to play 
the bass viol, violin, and other kindred inatru- 
ments, that the changes of the atmosphere are 
very destructive to the common cat-gut string 
for musical instruments, and that even when a 
string has not been tuned quite up to concert 
pitch, a considerable change in the atmosphere 
will often contract it with sufficient force to 
break it. 

Mr. Wm. Randle, of Florida, N. Y., has devised 
a remedy for this difficulty, which consists in 
connecting the strings to the tail pieces by inter- 
vening spiral springs which have sufficient rigid- 


Tih 
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ity to hold the strings to the required pitch, but 
not so much but that they will yield to the con- 
traction of the string. 

The accompanying engraving represents 8 
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violin (all but the head piece) with this improve- 
ment attached. 

B is the tail piece. d are the strings which 
connect atc to the springs a, by which they are 
connected to the tail piece. 

The improvement is certainly very simple, and 
is said by the inventor to be very effective. 

For further particulars address the inventor. 





A THIEF DISCOVERED. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THE JOURNAL, FROM LE JOURNAL DE MAINS 
BT LOIRE, PRANOE.) 


In a town which we will not name, M. Beraud 
(editor of the French Phrenological Journal, La 
Phrenologie) found himself, at table, by the side 

of a zealous disciple, but surrounded 
by numerous unbelievers. His intro- 
ducer and friend, a veteran colonel, 
had scarcely seated himself, when he 
brought up the much ridiculed subject 
of Phrenology. The colonel was a 
firm believer, but his adversaries were 
obstinate. At last he said, with an 
air of assured triumph, “I have here 
a living evidence of the certainty of 
the science, which I have had it in 
contemplation to adduce for several 
weeks. I refer to my friend here”— 
and he pointed to M. Beraud—* whose 
skill will vanquish your distrust and 
irresolution.” 


The examination commenced, and 
the first two heads offered no very 
salient peculiarities. The youngest of 
the party, a young fellow of singular 
character, and a recognized eccentric, 
was proposed, rather againet his will, 
Upon commencing the examination of 
his head, M. Beraud showed an inter- 
est so serious and sudden, as to puta 
stop to all the laughing, and evidently 
to discompose the unwilling subject. 
Having made an end, the examiner 
dismissed him, but said nothing of his 
conclusions, in spite of the most press- 
ing inquiries, and seemed disposed 
quietly to pass for a mystifier, if they 
chose to call him so. The examiner, 
however, joke as strongly as he would, 
did not conceal an appearance of em- 
barrassment, which the colonel per- 
ceived. 


“ My dear G——,” said he to him, 
half in jest and half in earnest, “ this 
silence of the professor's, it seems to 
me, looks like an accusation. It con- 
cerns your honor to make him speak.” 
At this the solicitations recommenced 
among uproarious mirth, and G—— 
himeelf, although plainly uneasy, grew 
broad in his pleasantries, almost to 
rudeness, and demanded M. Beraud’s 
statement in such a manner that the 

latter could no longer refuse it. Having first in- 
quired whether he was to speak before all, and 
after a preamble of a somewhat edifying character, 
he said, “ In you, sir, the region of Conscientious- 





ness is quite hollow, Benevolence is nothing, 
Self-Esteem and Firmness are immoderately de- 
veloped, but not so much as the organ for Theft. 
This is frightfully large.” At the word ‘heft, 
G——’s face grew quite red, and then pale. He 
tried to reply ; his voice changed, he looked un- 
easily about at his friends, not with indignation, 
but with astonishment and shame. At last, coy. 


‘ering his face with his hands, the unhappy young 


man hurried out of the room without another 
glance at his companions, or at the composed 
phrenologist. 

It took but a few minutes to remember the dis- 
appearance of some objects of more or less value, 
and various domestics ted and punished; 


in short, a series of thievish misdemeanors, com- 
mitted by means of reciprocal confidence, came to 
light, which proved that the unfortunate man 
whose very honorable position should have kept 
him far from the idea of crime, had yielded to an 
instinet which a good education had entirely failed 
to cure. 


r Citerary Hotices. 


Tue Human Temperaments. By W. 
Byrd Powell, M.D. H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 
Many a scholarly book has been written on a subject 

which the author has neither explained nor defined. 
For centuries medical men have been writing standard 
books on pathology, without, in a single instance, explain- 
ing to us what they mean by that word, disease. So, too, 
have distinguished profi of materia medica fairly bur- 
dened the schools with text-books, yet not a soul of them 
has told us what a remedy is. They have all been content 
to rear superstructures, leaving the reader to find out or 
supply, as best he can, the bases or premises. 

Metaphysicians are frequently obnoxious to the same 
criticism, nor have phrenologians always been exempt 
from the just charge of building “ castles in the air.” If, 
therefore, the author whose work we purpose briefly to re- 
view has erred in the way we have intimated, he has cer- 
tainly done so in good company. 

To our understanding, the doctrine of temperament is 
exceedingly simple. Temperament may be defined, pe- 
culiarity of bodily conformation. This pecularity consists 
in the relative development of the various organs and 
tissues. Though a person with a relatively large brain 
has the nervuus, mentol or encephalic temperament, one 
with a relatively large chest and abdomen has the sr- 
guine or arterial temperament. One with a dispropor- 
tionately developed bony and muscular system has the 
bilious or motive temperament. And one with a pre 
dominating ganglionic or organic nervous system, has the 
lymphatic or nutritive temperament. 

Of course these leading temperaments admit of different 
names and of various subdivisions, while the “combina- 
tions of temperaments” are almost infinite, for the reason 
that no two individuals are precisely alike in the absolute 
and comparative developments of their different viscers 
and structures. The predominance of both the nervous 
and sanguine constitutes the active or irritubi+, while the 
predominance of the bilious and lymphatic constitutes the 
torpid or unirritable temperament. 

Dr. Powell, in his introductory controversy with Dr. 
Caldwell, in which his opp decidedly the worst 
of the argument, intimates the same fundamental ides of 
temperament that we have expressed ; but, unfortunately, 
he loses sight of it altogether when he comes to describe 
the individual temperaments. 

On one point, however, we regard both Dr. Powell and 
Dr. Caldwell as radically wrong, viz., in assuming that the 
temperament “ produces effects” on the mind or body, 
vice versa, mind producing an effect on temperament 
Temperament and structure are the same thing, hence can 
not be said to act on each other. And mind is manifested, 
not produced, by organization ; hence it must n 
have a determinate relation to temperament. 
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The doctor is evidently a man of close observation and 
extensive information ; but he is not philosophical. He 
does not demonstrate his premises. His idea of a sanguine 
temperament is our idea of a bal dt t, and 
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able dyspeptic, or on an originally defective nutritive ap- 
paratus. 


His descriptions of the mixed temperaments, or com- 





a balanced temperament, philosophically speaking, is just 
no temperament at all. Who can mingle together in equal 
proportions all the primary colors, and then tell whether 
the compound is red, green, blue, yellow, orange, ete.? 
Temperament, we repeat, is disproportionate develop- 
ment, unbalanced organi 

Dr. Powell, in describing the sanguine temperament, of 
which Alexander, Hood, Washington, and General Scott 
are given as iustrations, says: “The sanguine tempera- 
ment consists of a better adjustment of all the organs and 
tissues than obtains in any other class.” 

This is changing old words without presenting new 
ideas. This sanguine temp t ts simply to the 
best organization. He has a perfect right to call the best 
adjustment of parts the sanguine temperament, provided 
he will give us a definition of the word temperament 
which will make it to agree with his use of the word san- 
guine. This, however, he has not done. 

In applying his notions of temperament to the use of 
medicines the doctor manifests sadly the thorough abjec- 
tion of his mind to the most ridiculous dogmas of medical 
schools. He claims to be a physician—a medical professor, 
as well as a physiologist and a phrenologist; and in his 
medical character gives us several amusing specimens of 
the relations which he supposes certain drug-medicines 
bear to the different temperaments. Of the persons who 
possess the sanguine temperament he remarks: 

“This class of persons may be very badly salivated with- 
out any increase of the function of the liver. This consti- 
tution and mercury we hold to be incompatible, and the 
same is very nearly the case with reference to quinine and 
morphine.” 








Here is original originality. Morphine and quinine are 
very nearly incompatible; but as they are not quite in- 
compatible, they must be, “ by all the powers” of logic, 
absolutely compatible! Either the author’s language mis- 
his ing, or we do not penetrate its “ deep 





profound.” 

But we join issue with the doctor on the question of fact. 
We say mereury does occasion increased action of the 
liver in this temmperament as well as in all others. We can 
not go into the evidence now, but will do so on any proper 
occasion. 

Our author’s explanation of the dilious temperament is 
exceedingly obscure and indefinite. As illustrations he 
names the celebrated Dr. Fowlkes, of Memphis, Tenn., 
whose courtly history he details at length (informing us, 
by way of episode, and to show the law of “ affinities ac- 
cording to differences,” that the gentleman is now living 
with his sixth wife, who is “lean and delicate,” while he 
is “highly tenacious” of life), our Dr. Dixon, the famous 
editor of the Scalpel, Tasso, and others. 

Dr. Powell uses the term Lilious with a perfect loose- 
hess, and frequently as though he supposed bile was itself 
the cause of the temperament. He divides the bilious 
temperament with the durk and the wanthows ; and what 
will strike the reader as astonishing, if true, is the an- 
Rouncement that mercury and quinine are compatible 
With both forms of the bilious temperament. 

Such nonsense is intolerable. The idea of certain medi- 
cines or poisons being compatible or incompatible with 
particular temperaments is sheer absurdity. No doubt the 
doctor's meaning is very different from his language. We 
presume he means that those drugs are less injurious or 
more useful in bilious than in sanguine persons; and he 
should have said so. 

Of the nature of the lymphatic temperament our author 
confesses his ignorance. But when he lays it down as a 
law that a lymphatic man has a large head, and that a fat 
man has a small head, we can refer him to many notable 
examples which overthrow the law utterly. The late Dr. 
T. RB. Beck, of Albany, who was very obese, so much so 
that he lost one hundred pounds of fat in a few months, 
had a very large head ; and we are acquainted with phy- 
sicians in this city who have very large heads, and who 
carry at least one hundred pounds of superfluous adipose 
matter, The doctor seems not to have very clearly dis- 
tinguished between morbid accumulations consequent on 
defective depuration, and the actual tissues which are the 
Constitutional indications of temperament. 

The encephatic temperament of our author is what we 
Would call the nervous temperament engrafted on a miser 





binations, are neither lucid nor philosophical. He nar- 
rates incidents much better than he reasons upon them ; 
and, on the whole, it seems to us that his exposition of the 
human temperaments has made that obscure which was 
plain before, and rendered what was already “confused, 
worse confounded.” 

Of the chapter on Vital Tenacity or Vital Force, we can 
see grounds for speaking more favorably. The doctor has 
no doubt observed a fact of some practical importance. 
But in endeavoring to make a system of a fact, or a science 
of a principle, he ultimates a decided one-idewism. 

The space between the external opening of the ear, and 
a line drawn from the occipital protuberance to the ex- 
ternal extremity of the eye-bone, in his opinion, indicates 
the measure of one’s ability to resist disease or prolong life. 
There is certainly a foundation for this observation, in the 
fact that those of the mental organs which more espe- 
cially relate to the individual functions, are located on the 
side of the brain. But when he tells us that /ife-furce and 
vital-force are not equivalent terms, we have to regret 
that he did not give us to understand in what the distinc- 
tion consists. 

We think Dr. Powell makes a sad misapplication of this 
fact, which he claims as a discovery. When he says that 
those persons who have this space large or deep have 
greater vital resources than those who have it small or 
shallow, we can readily agree with him; and we would 
remind him, by way of reciprocity, that the same is the 
case with those who have full, plump cheeks or broad 
chests. We can see as important and as significant “ life- 
lines” by a glance at the whole exterior of a person, as Dr. 
Powell can find by measuring ever so accurately accord- 
ing to his rule; but when he makes the favorable or fatal 
termination of all forms of disease, acute and chronic, de- 
pend on his life-line admeasurement alone, he surely 
overlooks other matters equally important in determining 
the result, as the kind of medication, hygienic influences, 
ete. 

His exposition of “ The Laws of the Human Tempera- 
ment ig Relation to Marriage” we regard as utterly fal- 
lacious. We should much prefer to “marry and give in 
marriage” according to the rules so long taught by the 
Fowlers (O. 8. and L. N.), than in accordance with the 
views set forth by Dr. Powell. The dws which he lays 
down on this subject are two; but they amount to the 
simple statement that when both of the parties to a mar- 
riage alliance are of the same constitution (temperament), 
there will be no issue; and when they are too nearly the 
same, there may be no children ; or if there be, they will 
probably [why not absolutely, if it be a law ?] be still-born, 
or die very soon after birth. 

Thus, according to the doctor’s reasoning, Gen. Wash- 
ington and his wife had no issue because they were both 
of the sanguine temperament; because persons possess 
“the best adjustment of all the organs and tissues,” their 
children can not live long! The simple, common-sensical 
truth is, we apprehend, that when both parties are very 
defective in a particular quality, power, structure, organ, 


‘or part, the child will be liable to a similar defect. 


The work concludes with a chapter on “ The Protection 
of Society from Crime.” This is the best part of the whole, 
and is of itself worth the price of the book, Here the author 
seems to have investigated his premises, and to have kept 
them in view when drawing his Lusi We d 
the book, therefore, to all who desire to keep themselves 
posted in phrenology, physiology, and sociology. It may 
be had at this office. Price $1 50.—Life Iu trated. 





Demanns oF THE AGE oN COLLEGES. 
Speech delivered by Hgn. Horace Mann, President of 
Antioch College, before the Christian Convention, held 
at Cincinnati,O. New York: Fowler and Wells, 20 cts. 
The progress of education in this country should be 

known and felt by all who are interested in the growth and 

future welfare of our government—forming, as it does, the 
very foundation upon which it rests. So far, in our 
schools, we have been infused with the rushing spirit of 
our people; we have not been able to digest well that 

which we have received—taking in a little of this and a 

little of that, passing over the whole range of studies until 

we derange our system, and the result is that we are a 

superficial people. Any means that can be employed to 

remedy this evil should be seized at once and applied. 
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For this reason we are particularly well pleased and inter- 
ested in the work of the Hon. Horace Menn, and earnestly 
recommend to our readers a careful perusal of the book 
named above. Mr. Mann handles the subject of the pres- 
ent evils in our plan of education, showing wherein it is 
at fault and doing mischief—and in this, as well as in the 
plan he sets forth, he appeals to facts that are well known 
and felt by all who have given any thought to the subject, 
and it seems to us can not help but bring conviction to 
those who desire to see us as a nation prosper, and as a 
people have an individuality based upon a sound educa- 
tion, the result of careful study both of mind and body in 
all their various depar ts and functi 


Tue Science or Swimmine, as Taught 
and Practiced in Civilized and Savage Nations, with 
Particular Instruction to Learners. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. By an Experienced Swimmer. Price, pre- 
paid by mail, only 15 cents. Published by Fow.er anp 
We ts, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

—_ in with me into this angry flood, 
And stowm to yonder point.—Shakspeare, 

A capital little book for boys, and now is the time to read 
it. Parents who would have their sons—and daughters, 
too—learn to swim, should lose no time putting them in 
the way to learn. 


How to Get a Parent.—Tuae In- 
VeENTOR’s Instructor. Containing full instruction to In- 
ventors and a Synopsis or Patent Law. This. little In- 
sTRUCTOR contains full information relating to the parties 
entitled to patents, patentable inventions, novelty and 
utility, the inventor, unity of the invention, caveats, pre- 
liminary examinations, models, applications for patents, 
examination of applications for patents, interferences, 
withdrawls, retaining patents in the secret archives, re- 
issues and additional improvements, disclaimers, exten- 
sions, patents obtained by aliens, records of the patent- 
office, penalties for marking or neglecting to mark 
patented or unpatented articles, repayment of money paid 
into the patent-oflice by mistake, assignments, licenses, 
fees, infringement, foreign patents, sale of patent rights, 
ete. Just the thing which every inventor ought to have. 

Sent, pre-paid by mail, on receipt of two three-cent post- 
age stamps, by Fow.er anp WELLS, 303 Broadway, New 
York. 





PHusiness Notices. 


How to Remir.—In sending funds to the Pub- 
lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top or 
your letter, the Post-office in full, the County and State. 
When the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York of 
Philadelphia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange. 
Bank-bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, will 
be taken by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

Ciuss may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publisher, 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post-offices. 
Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 

PosraGre.—The postage on this JourNA. to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The post- 
age is payable in advance at the Office of delivery. 

Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without i ing the postag 

Supscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovgnax sent the full time. 

Teacuers, Epirors, CLercymen, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers, on presenting suitable recommenda- 
tions. 

Never Too Lare.—It is never too late in the 
year to subscribe for Tu1s Journat, for we can usually sup- 
ply back numbers to January inclusive. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the Journal or paper. 

Susscrisers in the British Provinces must re- 
mit extra, to prepay the American postage to the lines. 

WE will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 
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Wantep.— Warer-Cure Jour- 
WAL for March, 1857T—and Purenoroeiat Jovenat for 
January and February, 1857. If any of our friends have 
these numbers to spare, and will send them to us, we will 
be willing to remunerate them and be also much obliged. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 


. 
Adbertisements. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Teeus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


PHILADELPHIA WaATER-CURE 
and ELECTRO-HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, is located on 


the outskirts of the city, at the 8. E. cor. Twentieth and 
Spruce streets.. Inclose four stamps for pamphlet on 


Health, etc. Address 
8. M. LANDIS, M.D., Principal. 


‘ , rT 
Savery’s Temperance. Hore 
AND TELEGRAPH DINING SALOON, No. 14 Beekman 
Street, New York. Kept on the Europea» pian. Meals at 
all houre of the day. Lodging rooma, from $2 to $5 per 
week, or 85 or 50 cents per night. 
JOHN 8, SAVERY, Proprietor. 


ry ‘ 

Tue Great Liprary Orrer.— 
Every person who gets up a club of twenty su%seribers for 
EMERSON'S MAGAZINE aod UNITED STATES JOUR- 
NAL will be presented with a magnificent LIBRARY of 
FORTY LARGE and SPLENDID BOUND VOLUMEs— 
a rich reward fora few hours’ work. Send 25 cents, and 
you will receive my return mail epecimen copies worth more 
than the mon. y, and full particulars. 

Send also for our anoual circular, containing fall i!lue- 
trated descriptions of our patent machinery, inclu ting THE 
COMBINATION PORTABLE STEAM SAW-MILL, the 
cheap-st and bes' lumber manufacturing machine in the 
world— WILLARD S SEED SOWER, which will sow and 
cover, in the very best manner, 25 aeree of any kied of 
grain per day—THE PORTABLE PLANTATION EN- 
GINE—ROS3’ PORTABLE BURR-STONE MILL, ete. 

J. M. r+ ~ & OO., Pablish-rs, 
afiu Deslers in Improved Machinery, 
No. 1 Sprace Street, New York. 
Somerumneg New—P.Lays anp 
INSTRUCTION!! CALKINS’ GAMES AT WORDS, 
for Home Amusement; teaching Spelling, Readiug, the 
Meaning and Use of Words, and C mp» sition. 

Carine’ Games at Wonns consist of a cet of 280 letters, 
inclading capitais, small levers, figures, an’ punctuation 
marks, the numbers of each correspondivg with the pro- 
portion of thew use in the formation of words, put up in a 
stroog box, and accompanied with a litte Book of Direc- 
tions. These letters are printed on both sides of thick, 
eolored pasteboard, and neatly varnished to preserve them 
from soiling 

Tue PRimary onsect of these games is insteverion. 
The form of ptays has been given tor the purpose of mak- 
ing the exercise 80 attractive that children will engage in 
them as cheerfully and earnestly as ‘hey do in their ordin- 
ary ama-ements. Nor are they adapted only to children 
who have not learaed to read—they are eufficient'y varied 
to; be suitable for boys and girls who are studying ge og- 
raphy, history, grammar, and composition 

A box of these letters, or “Games at worps,” is worth 
ten times us mach as any book, in teaching a chili reading 
and spelling ; besides, they furnish a most entertaining and 
instructive amusement for children who have already 
learned to read. Every family should heve one. 

Price $1, on the receipt of which the Games will be sent 
by ma |, postage paid. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Removaut.—Heratrny Brrap.— 


JAMES PYLE'S DIETETIC SALERATUS —Every 
Housekeeper should teel the importance of prep «ring food 
for the household in the manner most conducive to health 
—especially Bread, Biscuit, and Cake, which form the 
greater part of our diet, 

For this purpose, James Py.r's D etetic Saleratus is par- 
ticularly recommended, as being the only saleratas in use 
that is really safe to take into the stomach. 

It is deprived of all the caustic impurities so prominent in 
common raleratus, while in point of nicety it excels the best 
baking soda. The ladies readily acknowledge this after 
try'ng it, and the steadily increasiog demand bears practi- 
cable testimony in its favor. Tell your grocer that he roust 
get it for you, but see that the nawe of James Prue is on 
each package, without which none is genuine. 

Manufacturing Depot removed from 114 Warren Street, 
to 313 Wa-hingwa Street, New York. 

Bold by grocers generally. 





Anprerson & Wyatt, Arttor- 


NEYS AND COUNSELLORS, Duncan, Sherman & Co.’s 
Bank Building, No. 9 Nassau Street, New York. 

Will attend with promptness to the Prosecation of Claims, 
OWlecti.n of Promissory Notes, Drafts, and Bills, and give 
partvcular attention to Conveyancing, Searching Titles, 
ob:aining Land Warrants, ete. 

Refer o FOWLER AND WELLS, 3°8 Broadway, New 
Yor. 
tf. J. ANDERSON. T. M. WYATT. 





How To Grr A PaTENT; A SMALL 
Manual! containing full Instructions to Inventors, and a Syn- 
opsis of Pa‘ent Law. Also, fall particalars cone-rning Parties 
Entitled to Patents, Patentable Inventions, Novelty and 
Utitity, Caveats, Examioations, Models, Applications for 
Parents, Interferences, Re-Iesues and Additional Improve- 
ments, Disclaim-rs, Extensions, Assignments, Licenses, 
Fees, Infringement, Foreign Pa'ents, Sale of Patent R ghts, 
ete. Price only 6 cents. Sent peat, by first mail, to anv 
Post-office, by FOWLER AND WELLS, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





=N. 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL.—No 
Correspondent, No Young Gentleman or Lady, no Pablic 
Speaker, ne Teaeher of Youth, nor Man of Business, should 
delay procuring these indispensable 
New Hand- Books for Home Improvement —By Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition and 
Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 
HOW TO TALK; or, Hints toward a Grammatical and 
Graceful Styte in Conversation and Debate. Same. 
HOW TO BEGAVE; a Manual of E iquette, and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for Debating So- 
cieties and Deliberative Assemblies. Same. 

The following, in press, will be issued immediately : 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS ; a Guide to Success in Life, and 
Hard-Book of Legal and Commercial Forms. Same. 

Ove dollar will pay for the four works in paper, and $1 75 


in musiio. They will be sent to subscribers, postage pre- 
paid, by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





For Lecturers AND OrHERs.— 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PLATES— 
TRALL’S ANATOMICAL PLATES.—These plates were 


arranged expressly for the New York Hygeio-Thera- . 


yeutic College. and for Lectures on Health, Physiolegy, ete. 

hey are six in namber, representing the normal position 
and life size of all the internal viscera, magnified ilustra- 
tions of the organs of the special senses, and a view of the 
principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, ete. For popu- 
lar instruction, for families, schools, and for professional 
reference they will be found far superior to any thing of 
the kind heretofore published, as they are more complete 
and perfect in artistic design and finish. Price for the set, 
fully colored, backed and mounted on rollers, $12. 

WEBER'S ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE HU- 
MAN BODY From the German Edition by Prof. M. J. 
Weber. Cousisting of eleven entire figures, nataral size, 
with a comprehensive explanation. For sale in sheets or 
mounted. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted, $25. 

PHRENOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have on 
hand and can procure to order all necessary paintings and 
drawings for Phrenological Lecturers and Societies, rep- 
resenting the temperaments portraits showing each organ 
small and large, skulls, casts of brain, ete, at reasonable 
prices. 

SPECIMENS FOR SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE 
CABINETS.—Forty of our best specimens, size of life. 
Casts from the heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron Barr, 
Gorge Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, 
Key. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester 
Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, 
ete. They can be packed and sent as freight or express 
with safety. Price only $25 for forty casts. 

SKELETONS wired ready for use from $30 to $50 each. 

ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS of all kinds as low 
as they can be procured in the country. FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 





Tue StupENtT AND ScHOOLMATE. 


A Monthly Magez'ne for Children and Youth, Schools and 
Families, contains New Speeches, Original Dialogues, Hie- 


tory, Biography, Travels, Poetry*Music, Museum of Cari- 
osities in Literature, ete. The most valuable magazine for 
the young published in America. 36 pages monthly. Terms 
$1 « year. 

It is highly popular among Teachers and Pupils, as well 
as Parents and Obiidren, Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—Clubs of Ten or more will be supplied at 75 cents 
each. Single subscriptions $1. 





EmpLoyMENt.—YouneG Men, IN 
every neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profiiable employment, by engaging in the sale of oar New 
and Valuable Books. and canvassing for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars ad- 
dress, post-paid, 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





[Avevsr, 


LOO ees 


Unper-GaRMENTs, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODs. 

An extensive and superior variety of the ab sve goods, at 
the lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this 
country, will be fouod at the well-known Importing and 
Manufacturing Estavlishment of 

UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broadway (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel), 
April lyr. New York, 





Premium Prano Fortes.—Tup 
attention of purchasers and the public is respectfully solicit. 
ed to the beautiful PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the W ms, 335 Washington, corner of 
Weat Sireet. 





New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instruments, which render them much more power- 
fal, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, all 
parts being equally balanced, and for musical eff-ct they 
are far in advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimonia's from those 
who have purch»sed and tried these instrumen's, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Massachusetts Me 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axhibition, it 18 with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufactured. 


A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ | 


Fair over all competitors (with one exception) for the best 
Sguare Piano Forte on exhibition. 
P. 8. Every instrament warranted to give periect satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOSE, 
8, 385 Washington Street (Cor. of West Street), 
Boston. 
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'THERMOMETERS.— THe Susscrp- 
ERS have made arrangements to keep eonstantly on hand 
a large assortment of the best Thermometers to be found in 
market, whether considered in point of accuracy or beauly 
of finish, which they are prepared to furnish singly or in 
quantities. 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the changes 
of temperature are by all allowed to be one of the most pro- 
lifle causes of disease, to enter ino any discussion of the im- 

rtance of a Thermometer, or the many benefits derived 

om the:r use, it being well known that they are now con- 
sidered as almost indispensable. ; 

Our assortment comprises almost ev-ry variety of price 
and style, some plain and low-priced—others combine the 
beautitul with the usefal. 

We annex size aud prices of some of the varieties : 

8 inch, with tin cases 
0 “ . 


12 ot .“ 

“ cabinet cases 

“ - 

28 “ with glass 

“ morocco cece 
Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School Com- 
mittees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lecture-rooms, 
Housekeepers, and every body that has a room, be i 
palatial residence or an attic bedroom, should bave & Ther- 
mometer, which we shall be happy to supply at prices 
above, which we think as low as articles of — werit can 
be afforded. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


GS Somernmne New. JO 


B.T BABBITTS BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 
menofactured from Common 8a't, J 
B. T. Babbitt’s best Saleratus is prepared entirely differ 





ent from otber Saleratus. All the deleterious matter 
tracted in such a manner as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and 
all kinds of Cake, without containing a particle of Saleratus 
when the Bread or Cake is baked; thereby producing 
wholesome rsults, Every particle of Saleratus is turned 0 
gas, and passes through the Bread or Biscuit while Baking, | 
consequently nothing remains but common Sal, ven 
Flour. You will readily perceive by the taste of this Sal 
atue that it is entirely different from other Saleratus. ve | 
you purchase one paper you should take the old paper > 
you, and be very en and get the next exactly 

the frst (name and picture, twisted Loaf Bread, with * gia 
of ¢fferve scing water on the top. as you gee in the bill). 

Full directions for making Bread with Sour ar 
Cr+ am Tartar, and ail kinds of pastry ; also for meking = c= 
Water; also directions for making Seidlitz Powders W 
company each package. B. T. BABBITT, . 

Nos. 65 and 70 Washington Street, New York, 
and No. 38 India Street, Boston. 
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New Works on PuonoGRapry. 


| _Sent by return mail to avy Post-office, at prices annexed. 


anne 
Hos. THOMAS H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim re- 


port of one of his masterly speeches, taken by a little boy, “ Hap Pro 


| <ognapay been known forty years ago, it would have savep BE 
| qwanTY YEaRS OF BaRD LaBor.”’ 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being # 
Complete Guide to the Arquisition of Pitman’s Phouetic 


Shor'-hand. In muslin, 50 cente. 


| pst PHONETIC READER, for teacbing Good Reading 


in the Common Spelling, ete, 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive exposition of Phonograpby, with 
copious iliustrations and exercises. Prepaid, 60 cents. 


| THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 


ser. A complete guide to the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
Paper, 75 cents; in muslin, $1. 


| THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 


best method of imperting Phovography, containing a full 
eouree of Jessons, with practical biots on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on etone by Pitman. 75 cents. 


| THE PHONOGRAPHIO READER. Engraved by Pit- 


mw. A progressive series of reading exercises, A use- 
ful work for every Phonographic student, 25 cent», 

PHONOGRAPHIC COPY-BOOK. of ruled paper, for the 
we of Phonographic students. 12 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Phonography, intended as a school-hook, 
and to afford complete and thorugh instruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. By 
Webster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 


| THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition of 


the Reporting Style of Phonography. With iilustrative 
exercises. By Graham. 50 cents. 





Every Man his own Miller. 


= 

AGENCY. = 

wren is 

ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAIN- 
Ine TO THE 


Patent Office 


and satisfactory 


man ae 


Important To INVENTORS.—PAt- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this offlec 
all kines of business connected wih procuring Patents, 
either in this country or in any ¢f the Earopean Srates. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we sre able to afford the best of facilities for ob- 
taining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully « ngaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to con- 
tested cases, 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for exummations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as.to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our repori, by 
describing thei: inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to 
prepay the retorn letter, 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, Pat- 
ents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


New Inerovep Fammy Hanp- 


MILL.— We have the pleasure of announcing to our readers 
that we have taken the agency for the sale of the New Cox- 
teat Iron Buen Hanp-miLt, and shall be glad to furnish the 
same to those who may desire. Lt is so simple in consiruc- 
tion that it can not get seriously out of order, and by keep- 


| to any | NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 

taining valuable extracts. Compiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, pricted in 
Phonography, on plate paper. 15 cents. 





chanics! Green Sanp Mart or New 
the best JERSEY. The New Jersey Fertilizer Company is now 
prepared to receive orders for this upportant Manure. For 


- all lands upon which ashes are beneficial, the Mar! is more 


When single copies of these works are wanted, the 


Street), 
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amount, in postage stamps, smal! change, or bank notes, 
may be inclosed in a letter and sent to the Publishers, who 
vill forward the books prepaid by return of the First MALL. 
@™ All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows : FOWLER aND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
(Name the Post-office, County, and State.] 





For New Yorx.—Norwicu 


| STEAMBOAT LINE —Fare Repvcep: Cabin Passage $4, 


Deck $250. Cars leave Boston an’ Worcester Raitroad Sta- 
bon, Aibany St., daily, at 5¢ p.m. (Sundays excepred) for the 


| team r Commonwealth, Capt. J. W. Williams, on Mondays, 


Wednesdays, and Fridsys; for steamer Worcester, Capt 
Wm Wilcox, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, landiog 
ia New York at the Pier of the New Jersey Railroad, mak- 
ing & direct through route from Boston to Philatelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, ete Conductors »crompany pas- 
@. TWICHELL, 
Superintendent. 
Tickets, Berths, and State-rooms secure‘ at the Railroad 
ation, and at the office ot the Adams’ Express Company. 
JuneT. ©. PRATT, Je., Agent, 84 Washington Street. 





“ ie x 
Ir 1s Nor Goop ror Man to 
BEALONE.” “The Old Physician” again. His new work 
snow mady, THE MORAL PHILOSUPHY OF COURT- 
SHIP AND MARRIAGE, designed as a companion to that 
excellent book, THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, by 
thy same amor, 
The following is the Table of Contents of the first Part of 
this unique book : 
Cuap. (. Is Marriage a Duty ? 
Il. Natare and Design of Marrisge. 
- How the ends of Marriage are to be secured, or 
R- tional Courtship. 
’. The Philosophy of being in Love. 
V. At what Age should we marry ? 
- On Equality in Marriage. 
- Are Second Marriages desirable? 
- The Perpetuity of Marriage. 
i contains 82 chapters, under the general head of 
Pen ar Qualifica'ions for Marriage,” t eated in the inimit- 
4 2 for whch “ The Old Physician” is justly celebrat- 
FO one vol. 18mo, price 75 cents. 
OWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





— 
‘ Al LEA FOR THE INDIANS, WITH 
BEESON, Features of the Late War in Oregon. By JOHN 


N. Just putlished, price 25 cents. For sale b 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Brosdway, New York. 
Reaper, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 
ween & &Clob for LIFE? It is one of the best Family 
ver pudliched, Muy it visit you every week ? 
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ing the friction collar oiled will (almost) never wear out. 

It will grind all kinds of grain, by its peculiar construc- 
tion, in the best possible manner, either coarse or fine. 
Also coffee, spice, ete. Price, with box for packing. #7 10. 

No emigrant should be without this mill, and no one else 
who wishes to know just what his bread is made of. The 
weigh?®f the mill, complete, is not far from fourteen Ibs. 
It can be sent as safely as freight, or by express, to an 
place desired. Address orders to FOWLER AND WELLS 


808 Broadway, New York. ‘ 





Pranos, Mrtoprons, Oreans, 
ETC., ELC 
The Subscriber bas for yews been engaged in the pur- 
chase and sale of Pianos, Hurps, Me'odeons, Guitars, 
Organs, Music, e'c,, and being a practical musician, has 





given entire satisfaction. He buys directly from the man- 
ufacturers, and is thereby relwved from heavy rents and 
other expenses. Every instrument sold by bim receives his 
personal a't-ation, and is guaranteed vot only as to quality, 
but es being cheaper than it can be procured at any whole- 
sale house in America, A printed list of prices, accompa- 
nied by the most unquestionable references, will be sent, 
free of postage, to all parts of the world, «n application to 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 


July 12t. 56 Jobn Street, New York. 





Looxinec-GLassEs, Prcoture 
FRAMES. Country trade supplied. Nos. 888, 390, and 392 
Greenwich Str: et, corner of Beach Street, New York. 

1 yr. HORAOE V. SIGLER. 
ye i aiattey Mtaietantal' 
FamIty SYRINGES, 


a large assortment of D»fferent 


Prices vary from $2 75 to 
$3 50. Prepaid by mail from 
$3 25 to $4. 

A‘dress 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
: 308 Broadway, New York. 
Dues anpD Hatr-Droes MAY BE 
sent in a letter to F. & W., N. Y. for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





than a substitute, Professor Cook, in bis Annual Report to 
the Legislature of New Jersey, says: 

“The value of these Mar!s is brst seen in the rich and 
highly cuitivated district which has been improved (a/most 
made) by their use. But it may be interesting to examine 
the causes of their great velue in agriculure, and to eem- 
pare them with other fertilizers. For example: The potash 
alone may be taken, at an average, as five per cent. of th» 
whole weight of the Marl; a bushel, when dry, weighs 
eighty pounds; and in the proportion mentioned, would 
covtein fiur pounds of potesh. This is nearly as much as 
there is in a bushel of wnleached wood ashes” 

And agatn: “It is probable that the great value of the 
Mar! is to be found in the fnet that it contains nearly all the 
substances necessary to make up the ash of our common 
cultuvated plants.” 

Price, delivered on board vessel at the wharves of the 
Company at Portland Heights, Raritan Boy, New Jersey, 
seven cen’s per bushel. 

For further particulars, see Circular, sent free of postage. 
Orders for other fertilizers will receive prompt attention. 
Address either of the un tersigve*. 

CHAS. SEARS, President, 
Riceville Post Office, N. J. 

Tappan Townsenr, Treasurer, 

No. 82 Nassau Street, New York. 
GEO. W. ATWOOD, Secretary, 
No. 16 Cedar Street, New York. 


Jae Ww J * = 
Grorce A. Prince & Co.’s In- 
PROVED Mrtoprons.—The oldest establishment in the Un'- 
ted States, employing two hundred men, and finishing eighty 
instroments por week. About eighteen thoussnd of our 
MELODEONS have been finished, and are now in use, 
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Our latest improvement consists of the PATENT DI- 
VIDED SWELL, and all our Meioprons hereafter will be 
furnished with this attachment, without extra charye. 

We shall di+pose of no rights to other makers to use this 
swell ; hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing inetru- 
ments of our manufacture, 

We have on file a large number of | ters from the best 


judges of Music in the country, which speak in flattering 


terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be bappy to show on application. 
Our instraments have received the First Pramiva wher- 
ever exhibired in competition with others. 
Orders promptly filled, 
GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO, Buffalo, 


Jan. tr. tf. and No, 87 Faiton Si:reet, New York. 
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WILLIAM L. MARCY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
—_ +e+ —. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of the late Governor Marcy in- 
dicates very great power of temperament or bodily 
constitution. He was of very large personal 
dimensions, having a large, bony, and muscular 
framework. This # seen in the strong and heavy 
features of the face. He also was highly endowed 
with vitality ; his chest was deep and broad, and 
his abdominal or nutritive region was large. 
These conditions favored a high order of physical 
power and endurance, and more than common 
warmth and depth of emotion. His brain was 
large, and it being so well sustained by his amply 
developed body he was able to do a vast amount 
of mental labor, and also to delve persistently in 
spheres of thought requiring intense and severe 
study, without becoming irritable in spirit or 
otherwise unbalanced in mind. 

The base of his brain was large, hence his ani- 
mal feelings were strong, his character earnest, 
courageous, and energetic, and his intellect spe- 
cially practical. He was capable of gathering 
knowledge rapidly, and was one of a thousand for 
his correct and comprehensive memory. He also 
had excellent reasoning ability, and based his 
logical conclusions on facts; hence his success as 
a statesman and diplomatist. His mind was not 
dreamy or enthusiastic, but cool, steady, well- 
poised, and consistent ; while his memory was so 
retentive that he was armed at all points with 
facts and precedents to sustain the subject of his 
investigations. His moral brain was well-devel- 
oped, and justice was one of his leading character- 
He was cautious, but never timid; firm, 
dignified, and ambitious, yet not obstinate, 
haughty, or vain. He was a great man, and ex- 
hibited that greatness to the last. 


istics. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The sudden decease of this eminent statesman is 
one of those commanding events which send their 
echoes to the farthest confines of civilization. His 
administration of the Mexican war in 1845 and 
1846, and his administration of our foreign rela- 
tions during the Presidency of Franklin Pierce, 
have made Mr. Marcy’s career as familiar to the 
people of the Old World as that of Washington or 
Franklin, while the day of his decease—the anni- 
versary of our National Independence—together 
with the achievements of his life, entitle his name 
to be associated forever with the names of those 
illustrious Presidents who, like him, were called 
from the theater of their services and their tri- 
umphs, to their reward, on the day which is for- 
ever consecrated to freedom. 

Mr. Marcy had passed the age usually allotted 
to men, and in all probability would never have 
returned to the public service again had his days 
been prolonged. He was to have sailed in a few 
days for Europe, where such an ovation awaited 
him as has rarely been tendered to any American. 

It has been otherwise ordered, however, and 
those who expected soon to have rejoiced over the 
attentions to be paid to their distinguished coun- 
tryman in foreign lands, are suddenly summoned 
to his grave. 

William L. Marcy was born at Sturbridge, Wor- 
cester County, Massachusetts, Dec. 12, 1786. As 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM L. 


by a large majority, ang 
from that time held no 
political office until Mr. 


Polk succeeded to the Pres. | 


idency, in 1845, 
then tendered the place of 
Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet, which he accept. 
ed. The duties of this 
office Mr. Marcy discharg. 
ed with energy and abil. 
ity. He resigtied his office 
in 1849, on the accession 
of General Taylor. 


How ably Mr. Marcy 


has discharged the duties 
of Secretary of State un. 


He was | 


der the late Administra. | 


tion of President Pierce, 
is well-known to our read- 
ers, and the fame thereof 
is still fresh in the minds 
of the statesmen of Eu- 
rope. The crowning act 
of his public career—the 
conduct of the late nego- 
tiations with England— 


performed, Mr. Marcy had 


retired to repose on his 


laurels, and recruit the | 
strength exhausted in four | 


MARCY. years of unremitting ser- 





his father was in comfortable circumstances, the 
son was enabled to obtain a liberal education, and 
when he had completed his academic course en- 
tered Brown University, where he graduated with 
high honor in 1808. He shortly after took up his 
residence in Troy, in the State of New York, and 
there he studied and commenced the practice of 
the law. He also took a prominent part in the 
political discussions growing out of the foreign 
policy of Jefferson and Madison, heartily approv- 
ing of their measures, and defending their admin- 


istration with zeal and ability. On the declara- | 


tion of war with Great Britain, Mr. Marcy volun- 


teered his services to Governor Tompkins, and | 
served with credit during the greater part of the 


war. About the year 1816 his political services 
were rewarded with the appointment of Recorder 
of the city of Troy; but on account of his forming 


a close connection with Mr. Van Buren, and his | 


opposition to Governor Clinton, he was removed 
from his office in 1818. In 1821 he became Adju- 
tant-General of the State, and Comptroller in 
1823, when he removed to Albany, where he has 


since resided, and became a member of the famous | 
** Albany Regency,” which for many years con- | 


trolled the action of the Democratic party in New 
York. In 1829 he was appointed one of the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court, but he re- 
signed that office on his election to the United 
States Senate, in 1831. He remained in the Sen- 
ate about two years ; and having in the mean time 


been elected Governor of the State of New York, | 
| know more of his mind than he chose to reveal- | 


he entered upon the discharge of the duties of the 
new office in January, 1833. Mr. Marey was 
twice re-elected Governor, but on the fourth 


nomination by his party, in 1838, he was defeated | 


vice as Secretary of State, 


when death has thus suddenly taken him to the | 
repose of the tomb and left his fame to the records | 


of his country. 
Mr. Marcy appears to have died from disease of 
the heart. 


He was not of an apoplectic habit, | 


and the suddenness of his death—the heart ceas- | 


ing to beat while he was lying on his couch read- 
ing a book, which dropped on his breast as he ex- 
pired—together with the naturalness of his ex- 
pression and absence of distortion in his features, 
countenances this supposition. Although it was 


disease, Mr. Marcy on one occasion during his last 
visit in this city, evinced in an unmistakable 
manner the symptoms of the fatal disease. While 
having his photograph taken by Brady, he was 
requested by the artist to stand, in order, we 


suppose, to correspond with most of the other por- | 


traits of eminent men in the gallery. Mr. Marcy, 
however, attempted it in vain, the palpitation of 
his heart requiring him either to sit or move 
about. His restlessness was so noticeable in the 
effort of standing for his picture, that he was 


more familiar to the old man of late years than 
any other. At all events, the likeness itself, which 
is the last ever taken of the great statesmab, i 
perfect. The face, the features, and what Shak- 
speare called the “ visage of the mind,” are there. 
The shrewd, wise half-smile with which, when 2 
& jocose and amiable mood, he would at one 
please and baffle those of his friends who tried 


an expression which sent the quidnuncs of Wash 
ington empty, but not wholly dissatisfied, away— 
is here caught and perpetuated with a grace 
almost beyond the reach of art. 








not generally known that he was subject to heart- | 


finally taken sitting in his chair—a posture rather | 








